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You wouldn't dump your water meters 


Of course not! Yet old water meters whose 
basic design has been radically changed or 
“improved” must go into the discard, or you 
lose money. Meter replacement, and storing 
great numbers of spare parts for many dif- 
ferent types of meters COSTS MONEY. But 
on the other hand . .. when you have installed 
Interchangeable Trident Water Meters (even 
if they were put in A GENERATION AGO) 
you simply replace old style parts with the 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
THOMSON METER CORPORATION 


50 East 42nd Street 


NEPTUNE METER CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


rident 





LAMBERT Water 


WHEN WRITING TO 


Meters 


ADVERTISERS, 


PLEAS! 


in the ash can! 


new, improved UNIT PARTS for the SAMI 
TYPE TRIDENT METER, at a fraction of 
No Trident Meter need EVER be 
replaced. The type never becomes obsolete. 


the cost. 


The newest oil-encased gear train, or register, 
or disc chamber, fits the old TRIDENT cas- 
ing. Lambert Meters are also interchangeable. 


Pioneers in Meter Progre ss 
Yesterday TODAY 


Tomorrou 







TODAY'S 
improved 
New 
I , . Unit Parts 
New York Cit, ee 


casing of 
TRIDENT 
METER 
No. 50908 
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HERE ARE MY INSTRUCTIONS TO DEPARTMENT 
HEADS— HOT OFF THE HOME DICTAPHONE! 


In the quiet of his own home minus the 
unavoidable interruptions of the day’s rou- 
tine, this City Manager dictated to his Dicta- 
phone plans for the management of the city’s 
affairs. Now his secretary can start typing 
them first thing in the morning. 

Many other executives in these crowded 
days are supplementing office Dictaphones 
with a Dictaphone at home. Their speeches, 
plans, and letters almost write themselves— 
with the Dictaphone always ready when you 
are. 


ter results for 


The Dictaphone System has produced bet- 


more executives at a 


lower 


cost than any other method of getting things 
done ever devised. 


1 


3 


; 


6 


EXCLUSIVE DICTA 


tions simple and natural 


Unbreakable 254-ounce 


PHONE ADVANTAGES 


Automatic Indicator, which makes dictated side 


instruc- 


Featherweight Mouthpiece 


Finger hook on speaking tube 


Complete one-hand cylinder removal and replacement 


Dictation Saver—a warning buzzer 


tation unless you are re 


Cylinder Ejector Lock 
surface 


Dictate to a 


DIC TAPAUNE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-mark is Applied 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION .. . 205 Graybar Bldg., New York City 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC 
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Effective Public Welfare Requires Skilled 
Personnel 


EDITORIAL 


HE rapid extension of public welfare ac- 

tivities brought about by the vast amount 

of unemployment, places new responsibil- 
ities upon public officials. Ex- 
cept for the care of the sick of 
body or mind and the confine- 
ment of the criminal, states are 
not accustomed to large ex- 
penditures for public welfare 
purposes. The great increase in 
number of the unemployed is 
creating so great an increase of 
demand upon public tax funds 
as to amount practically to a 
new governmental activity. 
Money is demanded for it at a 
time when governmental income 
is shrinking, and the _ public 
rightly or wrongly is calling vociferously for 
retrenchment. In such a dilemma, the public 
official is faced with the duty of rearranging 
the whole aspect of government expenditures 
so that there will be enough for the elemental 
tasks of feeding and clothing the unemployed 
dependent. A wholly new valuation of relative 
importance of governmental projects will be 
required, and perhaps some of the activities 
such as roads, adequate housing for schools, 
and for other public activities will have to be 
postponed in order that our citizens may live. 





Even more important than tapping sources 
for money to carry on this work of elemental 
justice will be the responsibility of public offi- 
cials to insure skilled adminis- 
tration for these suddenly ex- 
panded services. Recognition of 
the need for specialists in the 
administration of public welfare 
has been slow in coming; but 
the really large sums of money 
involved and the great numbers 
of people whose very lives are 
at the mercy of public welfare 
require the most efficient and 
skillful workers available. There 
has been enough experience with 
both the good and the bad sort 
to demonstrate that in money 
and also in human welfare it is more important 
to have the right sort of personnel than 
abundant money. This crisis really offers a 
chance such as this country has never had to 
place this important function of government 
upon a sound and permanent foundation. 


—n 


PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CONFERENCI 


oF SociaL Work 


Editor's Note Mr. Bruno was general agent, The Associated Charities of Colorado Springs, 1907-11; superintend- 
ent, The New York Charity Organization Society, 1911-14; general secretary, Associated Charities of Minneapolis, 1914- 
?5; chairman, department of sociology, University of Minnesota, 1919-22; professor of applied sociology and director of 
training for social work, Washington University, St. Louis, 1925 to date. Mr. Bruno was president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers for two years, 1928 and 1929, and last month was elected president of the National Conference 


of Secial Work 
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Editorial Comment 


Cities Retrench 
HAT American cities are reducing ex- 
penditures is clearly indicated in the re- 
ports received from eighty-eight cities, 
nearly all council-manager cities, which show 


) 


that operating expenses in 1932 will be ap- 
proximately 12 per cent less than 1931 ex- 
penditures, while only sixteen cities will spend 
more. How and where these savings have been 
effected have been reported in the April and 
May numbers of Pustic MANAGEMENT and 
the final symposium appears in this issue. 
Since practically no new activities have been 
added the last year and a half, this reduction 
in expenditures applies mainly to old activities. 
Only eight of the 104 cities replying have dis- 
continued any activities, but many have ef- 
drastic curtailment in certain 


fected rather 


services. As to whether serious curtailment of 
some services such as health and recreation, 
for example, will prove wise in the long run, 
time only will tell. The replies indicate further 
that there have been some rather striking in- 
creases in certain services, especially for unem- 
ployment relief. It it clear that expenditures 
can be reduced, but contrary to the opinion of 
many city councils, the curtailment axe should 
not be trusted in the hands of an amateur. 
Technical competence in our city halls was 
never more needed than today. 
Lest We Forget Housing 

WO-THIRDS of the population of the 

United States cannot pay a rental or pur- 

chase price high enough to produce a 
commercial profit on a new dwelling which 
complies with minimum standards of light, 
air, space, and sanitation. This is the indict- 
ment drawn by Edith Elmer Wood in a recent 
book Recent 


Housing. In evidence, the author submits that 


entitled Trends in American 
one-third of American families have incomes 
under $1,200 a year, one-third, $1,200 to 
$2,000, and the remaining one-third, 
$2,000, and that practically no houses of any 
kind are being built in this country to sell 
under $4,500. It would appear therefore that 


over 


is largely 


the “little gray home in the West”’ 
a myth, at least for most people. 

According to Clarence S. Stein, writing in 
The Nation, this condition is quite likely to 
continue as long as “dwellings are produced 
not for use but as speculation,” as long as the 
builder is interested more in a “profit than 
supplying a need.” In his housing program for 
the future Mr. Stein includes the planning and 
building of communities instead of unrelated 
individual houses, relating the location of these 
communities to the most desirable economic 
and social development of the city and region, 
and financing housing on an investment in- 
stead of a speculative basis. 

A further indictment of present housing con- 
ditions is found in volume three of the pub- 
lished proceedings of the President’s Confer- 


ence on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship: 

Slums cost mone TI re the most expensive 
form of housing known, and it is the communit 
that pavs tor them lhere | s been t little ap 
preciation of this fact, too general tendency to 
regard slums as problems solely ( ( gist 
ind the philanthropist. | re of charit 
to better the standards of housing of our poorer 
neighbors, for we all pay cash—in taxes for utili 
tic nd for police and € protection, i ig] 
‘ of fire imsurat » tl dep " rf | 
joining prope values, and 1 | elfare 
work te lov ( I yy 1 i 
ot r comimunit tI Ve uy t r t I 
wiping out slun t ore t 

intaining 


It seems obvious from these extracts that so 
far as economy is concerned, there is a clear 
case for decent housing in this country. Since 
there now seems some promise of the federal 
governments extending credit to states and 
cities to alleviate unemployment, might it be 
in order to suggest that we improve the housing 
conditions for the one-third of our American 
families and ram- 


shackle buildings that should be demolished. 


who are living in slums 
rather than continue the extension of paving 
and utility lines into the prairie and swamp 
lands adjacent to our cities. Even more impor- 
tant than the economics involved are the social 
results of good housing, such as good sanita- 
tion, elimination of overcrowding of buildings 


on land, and of people within the buildings. 
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Looking Ahead at Relief Work’ 


By FRANK 


Director, American Publi 


Private philanthropy, “local responsibility,” 
becoming inadequate in providing relief for the 


Welfare 


BANI 


Association, Chicas 


relief funds are now 
10 per cent of the popula- 


and state 


tion which is unemployed according to Mr. Bane who predicts in the follow- 
ing article that federal aid will be the next step. 


N state after state and city after city, in 
Diecistativ bodies, and in administrative 

agencies almost everywhere, the word “re- 
lief’ is being heard and means and methods of 
relief are agitating public officials almost to the 
point of distraction. What was heralded far 
and wide two years ago as a passing April 
shower has developed into a misty, murky 
season of undetermined density and severity. 

The fundamental soundness of business, the 
efficacy and adequacy of private philanthropy, 
the self-sufficiency of local communities—all 
of these comforting concepts have been rele- 
gated to “the substance of things hoped for 
and the evidence of things not seen,” as slowly, 
uncertainly, and reluctantly we face a condi- 
tion now universally regarded as a social and 
economic crisis, the like of which we have not 
experienced for one hundred years. With causes 
and cures we are not at the moment concerned ; 
millions of people must be fed, clothed, and 
housed now and for an indefinite time to come. 
How is this to be done? Who is to do it and 
from whence will come the necessary where- 
withal? What is ahead in the field of relief? 


PRIVATE PHILANTHROPY 


Relief has passed through two phases, is in 
a third phase, and is now approaching a fourth. 
Through the fall of 1930 and well into the year 
of 1931 great emphasis was laid upon the re- 
sponsibility of private philanthropy for the re- 
lief of distress. From the platform and through 


This is the first of a series of “looking ahead” 
articles. The second, “Looking Ahead at Municipal 
Revenues,” by Philip H. Cornick, will appear n 
the July issue I Oo} 

1;-piror’s Nott Mr. Bane was secretary of th 
State Board of Charities and Corrections of Vir 
ginia, 1920-22; commissioner of public welfare ot 
Virginia, 1922-24; director of public welfare, Knox 


the press a determined effort was made to per- 
suade the American public that there existed 
an “American System” of relief, well rooted in 
our traditions, and founded entirely upon vol- 
untary philanthropy. Overwhelming evidence 
to the contrary made little difference, facts did 
not matter, for our national program at that 
time was founded on hope. 

Figures issued early in 1931 by the United 
States Childrens’ Bureau and the Russell Sage 
Foundation indicated that in seventy-five cities 
where private philanthropy was organized, 
there had been expended $24,132,783 for re- 
lief, of which $17,279,476 or 72 per cent came 
this 
despite national stimuli, wide publicity, and 
urgent appeals for relief from private sources. 


from tax funds out of public treasuries; 


It therefore became apparent in the first full 
year of the depression that private philan- 
thropy could not and should not be expected to 
provide necessary relief in the emergency. 


Era oF LocaL RESPONSIBILITY 

In the second year of the depression we en- 
tered a second phase which might be termed 
the “local responsibility” era. Confronted with 
facts which became increasingly evident, we 
shifted our emphasis from the responsibility of 
private philanthropy, insisting that it was the 
primary duty of the local community, including 
its public and private agencies, to care for its 
destitute, in fact that it was the duty of the 
local community exclusively. 


rar ology, 
mmisspner 
time of his 


ille, Tennessee, 1924-26; professor of 
University of Virginia, 1926-27 ; and « 


of public welfare of Virginia, 1926 1 
2°? } 


appointment in 1932 as director of the American 
bhi \W V lf re \ ociatiol He was « mber of 

e President's Emergency Committee on Unem 

é Relief, 1930-31. He itten many 
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Cities and counties extended themselves to 
the limit to provide for the ever-increasing 
burden of furnishing food, clothing, and shel- 
ter for an ever-increasing number of destitute 
families. Relief appropriations were increased, 
bonding limits raised, and in many cases, stag- 
gering deficits were incurred. What happened 
can well be illustrated by citing 
the experience of several Ohio 
cities which forcibly presented 
to the Governor of the State oc- 
casioned the special legislative 
session recently adjourned. In 
Toledo, the total number of 
families aided in 1928 was 
1,463; by 1930, the number had 
grown to 6,939, whereas in 1931 
the number of families was 
15,316. In 1928 the city of To- 
ledo expended $58,195 for re- 
lief; in 1930 the expenditure 
was $487,375, In one year even 
this figure was more than dou- 
bled for in 1931 Toledo expended $1,025,227 
for relief. During recent months the load has 
been rapidly increasing. In Dayton the num- 
ber of families receiving aid in 1929 was 
1931 it was 8,006 with 
the cost to the city increasing from $30,000 
in 1929 to $400,000 in 1931. Here, despite 
drastic methods of economy, it is estimated 
that funds for relief will be exhausted soon. 
In Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, and Ak- 
ron, the story is substantially the same. 

The net result in other cities was summed up 
in a recent statement of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the President and Congress: 

The local relief New York, Phila 
delphia, Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit have found 
kor New York 
250,000 families are in need of relief, 
100,000 are receiving assistance. In Phila 
delphia, the number of families dependent upon re¢ 
lief has from 3,000 in December, 1930, to 
43,000 in December, 1931. Philadelphia estimates 


d at $6,000,000 beyond that raised, and there 
is NO more money In sight 


2,573, whereas in 


agencies in 
the task too great instance, in 
immediate 
while 


risen 


Its nee 
In Chicago, relief 
funds will be exhausted by the fifteenth of Febru 
ary. Eviction cases in that city average 250 per day 
In Cleveland, local relief funds are practically ex 
hausted, while the need for help has substantially 
increased 


These conditions can be duplicated in scores 
of additional cities. In Pittsburgh and Bir- 
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| June 


mingham, in Los Angeles and Kansas City, the 
story is much the same. Such were the condi- 
tions in the fall of 1931 and the early winter 
of 1932. “Local responsibility” was breaking 
down. It had proved no shibboleth. We were 
passing to a third phase. 


STATE RELIEF FUNDS 


In the fall of 1931 Governor 
Roosevelt called the New York 
legislature into special session 
and submitted to it a plan for 
the appropriation of $20,000,- 
000 for unemployment relief. 
States were coming into the pic- 
ture. New Jersey followed witha 
special session of its legislature 
at which $9,600,000 was appro- 
priated for relief. Rhode Island 
made available $1,500,000 to be 
loaned to local communities; 
Wisconsin appropriated approxi- 
mately $10,000,000; Pennsyl- 
vania $10,000,000; Illinois $18,000,000, and 
the state of Ohio at a special session in April 
levied additional taxes to make available ap- 
proximately $20,000,000, but the end is not 
yet. New York’s $20,000,000 will soon be 
exhausted. Additional money has been made 
available and the state will soon vote upon a 
$30,000,000 bond issue for relief. Plans already 
have submitted to the Governor and 
legislative leaders in New Jersey for the appro- 
priation of an additional $12,000,000. In IIli- 
nois, bills have been introduced to appropriate 
an additional $20,000,000, while it is perfectly 
apparent that the action taken some time ago 
by the state of Pennsylvania is entirely inade- 
quate. 


been 


All of the more or less experienced in the 
administration of relief agree that irrespective 
of changes in business conditions, the problem 
of relief through 1932 and into the winter of 
1933 will be comparable to that of the winter 
through which we have just passed and prob- 
ably much heavier. In fact it is generally agreed 
that a stupendous relief problem is with us for 
at least two more years. Municipal administra- 
tors are in a dilemma. Many of their most in- 
fluential citizens urge that the relief of distress 
is a local responsibility while at the same time 
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the same citizens urge that local taxes must be 
reduced. It is argued that since business and 
industry generally have greatly reduced ex- 
penses that government must do likewise. The 
municipal administrator knows, however, that 
business and industry have greatly reduced ex- 
pense because there has been a decided reduc- 
tion in the demand for their ‘“‘goods’’ whereas 
at the same time there has been considerable 
increase in the demand for “goods” of govern- 
ment. How can local and state tax rates be 
kept within reasonable bounds, as demanded, 
and how can money be secured to feed the 
hungry? 
FEDERAL AID 

The fourth phase of the problem of relief will 
undoubtedly be federal aid. From present in- 
dications, summer, early fall, or at the latest 
during the coming winter, some type of federal 
provision will be made for assistance to the 
various states in the handling of unemploy- 
ment. There is no other recourse and at the 
moment it seems inevitable that the federal 
government should extend the principle of 
grant-in-aid which it has used in roads, in agri- 
culture, and in education, to assist the various 
states in financing their most pressing problem, 
which is a national problem. This involves no 
question of a federal ‘dole’; that little word 
that has been used so extensively to muddle 
and to frighten. No federal dole has been seri- 
ously proposed, doubtless none will be, but 
rather the regularly established precedents wiil 
be followed in this as in other urgent matters. 

Early in the twentieth century the automo- 
bile had begun to revolutionize our methods 
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and means of transportation. Roads seemed 
to be the most pressing need of the various 
states. Single-handed they were unable to cope 
with the demand and the federal government 
came to their aid by the establishment of the 
Federal Bureau of Roads and the subsequent 
expenditure to date of $1,290,000,000. 

Few have contended that this expenditure 
has not been beneficial. No one has contended 
that state and local resources have been dried 
up; it is not evident that our American prin- 
ciples have been sacrificed. It might be that 
a plan so universally approved for the develop- 
ment of our resources and the extension of our 
realm could be used to advantage in the con- 
servation and preservation of family life in 
America. 

It is important to balance our budgets per- 
sonally and collectively. It is important to 
equalize our tax burden, it is important to ef- 
fect every possible economy in government, but 
these things, important as they are, should not 
be allowed to distract us and to confuse us in 
doing that one thing that is most important at 
the moment—providing necessary relief to pre- 
vent the further sapping of the health and vi- 
tality of the more than 10 per cent of our peo- 
ple who cannot care for themselves. 

Effective action may mean the sidetracking 
of some of our pet theories, fallacious or other- 
wise. In fact many theories are being side- 
tracked. Not many people, even those in high 
places, continue to contend that it is obscene, 
blasphemous, or communistic to urge adequate 
relief, whether it come from local, state, or na- 
tional sources. 


The City Manager Profession ' 


This is the second of several articles based on a detailed personnel study of all 
city managers by the secretariat of the International City Managers’ Association, 


HE first article on the manager profes- 
sion, which appeared in the May, 1932 is- 
sue, had to do with the age, education, 


and experience of city managers prior to enter- 
ing the profession. This article will deal with 
city manager appointments and promotions, 
length of service, separations from the service, 
and salaries. 

Sixteen per cent of all city managers in ac- 
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tive service at the end of 1931 first entered the 
profession ten or more years ago and 55 per 
cent entered in the past five years. At the 
time of their appointment, 54 per cent of the 
458 managers included in this study were local 
men, which by the way is the same percentage 
of local appointments for the total number of 
managers appointed during the period, 1912 to 
1926. The percentage of local appointments in 


1929 was only 39.8 per cent; in 1930, 57 per 
cent; and in 1931, 68 per cent. However, the 
first council elected under council-manager 
government usually appoints an experienced 
out-of-town man. For instance, of the thirteen 
cities in which the manager plan became effec- 
tive in 1931, eleven cities appointed out-of- 
town men as their first managers, all except 
two of whom had served previously in one or 
more cities. In comparison with previous 
years: In 1930 twelve of the seventeen cities 
in which the manager plan became effective 
appointed outside men, and in 1929 sixteen 


cities out of twenty-one did so. 


PABLE | 
COMPARISON OF | \IANAGER APPOINTMENTS 
Over THREE-YEAR PERIOD 
1929 1930 1931 
New men entering prof 1 ov 57 62 
Promotions from = o1 it n 
other 16 17 18 
Former manage receiving 1p 
pointments 8 7 l 
\ssistant manavet ippointed 
Managership 5 3 3 
Total Appointment &Y S4 Q4 


Up to the end of 1931, there had been 206 
city manager promotions from one city to an- 
other. Fifty-one of these promotions occurred 
in the last three years as compared with eigh- 
teen in the ten-year period, 1909-19, and 151 
promotions for the ten-year period, 1919-29. 


LENGTH OF SERVIC! 

One out of every five city managers had 
served two or more cities, and the average 
length of service of all city managers was five 
years and three months including all cities 
served. The 402 city managers in active serv- 
ice at the end of 1931 had held the position as 
city manager in the cities they were then serv- 
ing an average of four years and two and one- 
half months, which very nearly equals the 


average length of service of four years and two 
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June 


months of the sixty-eight who left city managet 
positions during the year 

A study of the 205 cities that have operated 
under the council-manager plan for ten years 
or more reveals that in sixty-five the average 
term of all city managers who had served that 
city, including the city manager then in office, 
ranged from five years to fifteen years and 
three months; in seventy-five cities, from three 
to five years; and in the sixty-five remaining 
cities, from twenty months to three years 

Table Il shows the average length of terms 
of managers in 172 of the 205 cities that have 
operated under the manager plan for ten years 
or more with the states ranked as to the prev 
alence of long terms. 
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{ 
SEPARATIONS FROM THE SERVIC! 

In the course of the twenty-three years since 
the appointment of the first city manager at 
a total of 1,214 have held 
city manager positions. 


Staunton, Virginia, 
annual 
turnover for the last six years has been slightly 
over 14 per cent as indicated in Table IT] 


The average 
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A study of the separations for the last three 
years reveals that dismissals or forced resigna- 


TABLE IV. 

AVERAGE SALARIES BY PoPpULATION Groups oF 402 
City MANAGERS IN THE SERVICE ON 
DECEMBER 31, 1931 

Number of 


Population Group Average Salary Cities in Group 
Under 5,000 $2,712 123 
5.000 to 10,000 3.968 98 
10,000 to 20,000 4.849 87 
20.000 to 30.000 5,517 26 
30,000 to 40,000 6,604 12 
40,000 to 50,000 7,961 13 
50.000 to 100,000 7.909 % 
100,000 to 300,000 9.115 14 
300,000 and over 20.000 3 
402 


tions accounted for 41.5 per cent in 1929, 45.6 
per cent in 1930, and 53 per cent in 1931. The 
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reasons for the sixty-seven separations in 1931, 
according to the city managers concerned, 
were: change in personnel of council, 25; con- 
solidation of manager position with that of city 
clerk, city engineer, or other position, 10; re- 
signed because council interfered with appoint- 
ments, 8; ousted because the council wanted 
to exercise more control over administrative 
affairs and appointments, 8; resigned to enter 
private business or to retire, 8; ill health, 3; 
resigned to run for public office, 3; and man- 
ager plan abandoned, 2. 


SALARIES OF City MANAGERS 
Table IV shows, by population groups, the 
average salary of 402 city managers in active 
service at the end of 1931. The lowest salary 
was $1,200, and the highest, $25,000. 


Carrying Out a Constructive City Plan’ 
By HERBERT S. SWAN! 


City Planner, New York City 


How to co-ordinate a comprehensive city plan with a broad, long-term finan- 
cial and administrative program is discussed in this article, the last of a series 


of two articles by Mr. Swan. 


F our cities are ever to make real progress 
| in efficient, scientific city planning, it must 

be chiefly through constructive planning in 
undeveloped areas, and not entirely through a 
patching up or replanning of blighted areas. 
New areas must be planned in an efficient man- 
ner at the very start, else the new problems 
created year by year by developers will far 
exceed the current number of accumulated 
problems a city is able to solve. The empha- 
sis, therefore, must more and more be placed 
upon aggressive, constructive planning, but of 
course, we must, so far as our means permit, 
remedy past mistakes. Yet if we do not attack 


* Copyright by Herbert S. Swan. 


1 Epitor’s Nort Mr. Swan has served as city 
planning consultant to nearly one hundred different 
municipalities. He is an alumnus of the University 
of Chicago, and took graduate work at Columbia 
University. For the past twenty years he has been 


1 frequent contributor to numerous technical peri 


odicals devoted to municipal administration 


the problem of proper planning in the new 
areas, there will never be any finality to the 
city’s replanning, for one thoughtless subdi- 
vider can within a few months commit more 
mistakes than a city can afford to rectify in a 
generation. In the newer areas, therefore, the 
responsibility of carrying out the plan should 
be placed directly upon developers subject of 
course to proper supervision and control by the 
planning commission. 

In this manner each tract as it is developed 
will be planned with reference to its proper 
place in the comprehensive city plan. There 
will be no hit-or-miss development at the very 
beginning. Every street will be accorded its 
proper width; new thoroughfares will fit in 
with the major thoroughfares of the entire city; 
there will be no dangerous offsets, blind streets 
or prohibitive grades; the physical plan of the 
area will be developed in a manner to realize 
not only its own maximum well-being but also 
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that of the city; each new development will 
liberate the city’s energies and help to make 
it a still more efficient community. 


CONTROL OVER SUBDIVISIONS 


Without effective control over new subdi- 
visions there will never be any finality to the 
number of offset streets to be straightened, the 
number of narrow streets to be widened, or the 
number of new streets to be opened through 
built-up areas. Control over new subdivisions 
gets at this trouble at its original source; in 
other words, it anticipates the trouble by re- 
quiring thoroughfares to be laid out right at 
the very start. 

In every rapidly growing community, con- 
trol over land subdivisions bears a distinct re- 
lationship to the stability of the city’s finances. 
If delinquencies in the payment of special 
assessments are analyzed, it will be found in 
most communities that they usually concen- 
trate in those sections where speculative pro- 
moters have sold their vacant lands subject to 
assessments levied by the city. Assessments on 
lands owned by home builders are not nearly 
so apt to be defaulted. Control over land sub- 
divisions requiring the developer to install cer- 
tain improvements on lots that he sells tends 
to prevent the worst forms of wildcat develop- 
ment. It also tends to restrict the reckless gam- 
bling that is indulged in by land subdividers 
in vacant land. When forced to defray the cost 
of installing the public improvements requisite 
to make their lots habitable, the developers 
will tend to restrict their activities to areas 
that are likely to become populated within a 
reasonable future. 

Philip Cornick, one of the foremost authori- 
ties on the subject of special assessments, puts 
the situation very tersely in the following 
words: 

Several cities in the country are trying to find 
some way out of this situation. They are tired of 
putting up the money for some individual to gam 
ble with, and of pocketing all the losses when the 
venture fails. They are searching for means to 
make the promoters of new subdivisions carry their 
own risks, by compelling them to provide the nec 
essary local improvements at their own expense 
before they place the lots on sale. Many of the most 
substantial subdividers have done this voluntarily 
for some time,past. The problem seems to be to 
find some equitable method of extending the exist- 


ing police control over land utilization one step 
farther than it has been carried in the past. Many 
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cities now have the right to prevent the sale of 
lots until streets laid out in conformity with the 
city plan have been properly dedicated. There aré 
many difficulties in the way. but | am couifident that 
the time is coming when no new subdivision can 
be marketed until at least the minimum appur 
tenances essential to urban land utilization are pro 
vided at the expense of the subdivider 

As an illustration of the need for some control 
of this type, I need only cite the fact that around 
one large city, lots sufficient for ten times its pres 
ent population have been put on the market. On the 
initiative largely of subdividers, water mains and 


sanitary sewers have been installed and the full 
costs have been assessed against the lots. Cer 
tainly, it is inconceivable that all of those facilities 
will be utilized within a reasonable time. It is 
equally inconceivable also that all the assessment 


installments now outstanding for expensive but 
useless improvements will be paid. In other words, 
the general taxpayers will have to foot a large part 
of the bills and they should have had something to 


say about it in the first place 


Many communities all over the country have 
at different times, been brought to the very 
brink of bankruptcy by playing the develop- 
er’s game 
laying sidewalks, water mains and sewers—in 


grading, curbing, surfacing streets, 


short, financing a substantial part of the specu- 
lator’s work, and when the game was up, find- 
ing themselves holding the bag. To preserve 
and maintain its credit on a high plane, a city 
must control its land subdivisions. 

Constructive planning usually pays its own 
way by creating and giving rise to the values 
necessary to carry the plan into effect. Such 
apparent sacrifices as owners are called upon 
to make in carrying out the plan eventually 
will prove to be sound investments just as es- 
sential as streets, sewers, curbs, and pave- 
ments, enabling the owners to realize a maxi- 
mum profit upon their undertaking. Compli- 
ance with the plan, therefore, is an opportunity 
extended to all owners to make their buildings 
more useful as well as more valuable to both 
the community and themselves. 


BUILDING LINES 


Municipal finance should concern itself not 
merely with spending but with saving the tax- 
payer's money. Herein lies the importance of 
building lines for they effect, albeit gradually, 
desirable street widenings in the most econom- 
ical manner. 
would think of carrying out through a whole- 
sale demolition of buildings may be realized 
through the slow and steady operation of build- 


Street widenings that nobody 
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ing lines. If we could only bring ourselves to 
lay down the requisite lines we would behold 
the widened street before we even dared to 
hope. 

Although it is many years since building 
lines were first established in the United States, 
we still know very little about 
them. In so far as we have used 
them, it has generally been in a 
slip-shod, haphazard way. And 
often where we have had the 
greatest need for them, we have 
not used them at all. As a rule, 
the whims, caprices, and selfish 
interests of property owners 
rather than some great out- 
standing public need, have con- 
trolled the manner of establish- 
ing building Notwith- 
standing all their shortcomings, 
in a city like Hartford the pres- 
ence of these lines will in a large 
measure enable the city to remake its horse- 
and-buggy thoroughfare plan to meet the de- 
mands of the motor age. 

Cities find that the extent to which build- 
ing lines have been established determines 
their position in modernizing thoroughfares 
while the cities that have not established build- 
ing lines are finding themselves about two gen- 
erations behind the times in the solution of 
their traffic and thoroughfare problems. Under 
these circumstances, who can say that building 
lines have outlived their usefulness? Have 
they not on the contrary merely come into a 


lines. 


new field of opportunity and service? 
THost WxHo BENEFIT SHOULD Pay 

Keeping down the tax rate as well as the 
amount of municipal debt should be the func- 
tion of a really comprehensive city plan. Nor 
should the rate at which a city increases in 
wealth and population be lost sight of in for- 
mulating the financial program for carrying 
out its plan. A fast-growing community with 
rapidly increasing values should adhere more 
strictly to a pay-as-you-go policy than a more 
mature and stabilized community. A heavier 
annual charge for current improvements is less 
burdensome to the taxpayer where land values 
are mounting than where they have passed 
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their peak. 

In a booming town, moreover, a heavier an- 
nual tax has a sobering effect upon the specu- 
lative inflation of values. To feed a specula- 
tive boom upon huge sums of borrowed money 
as was done by scores of towns in Florida a 
few years ago can only cause 
future distress and disillusion- 
ment to property owners. Had 
the municipalities in Florida 
during the late real estate boom 
insisted (1) upon a rational 
control of land subdivisions; 
and (2) upon the current pay- 
ment of a proper proportion of 
the costs of the elaborate im- 
provements carried out, they 
would have spared themselves 
untold trouble. Their realty val- 
ues would neither have boomed 
nor collapsed as they did. The 
aftermath of the Florida boom 
has only added new proof to the wisdom of 
applying a fair proportion of the increment 
resulting from the development of a com- 
munity toward the costs of its development 
while the increment is still taking place. Defer 
the appropriation of the increment and it may 
not be there when the debt falls due; specula- 
tive increases in values may disappear even 
more rapidly than they matured. A planning 
program that ignores such considerations falls 
just that far short of its potential promise. 


MAIN FEATURES OF A LONG-TERM PLAN 

But how is a city to carry out a rational 
plan of civic development without increasing 
its tax rate? How is a city to rectify mistakes 
in its past growth without resorting to huge 
loans? These questions must be considered in 
any city plan. 

To secure the main features of a broad, long- 
term financial and administrative program, co- 
ordinated with a comprehensive plan, the aver- 
age city should: 

(1) Grant priority to those projects which 
will contribute most to the immediate improve- 
ment of conditions, and to the execution of 
those improvements which are inter-related, 
rather than to isolated or sporadic improve- 
ments. 
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(2) Accord preference to those improve- 
ments which may be carried out now at reason- 
able cost, but which if allowed to wait can be 
carried out only at a prohibitive cost. 

(3) Resort to special assessments as the 
primary means of financing those improve- 
ments that confer a local benefit. 

(4) Withhold all city aid in the financing of 
improvements, unless the local benefit in a 
particular case falls short of the cost of the im- 
provement. 

(5) Give right-of-way to improvements that 
pay their own way, over improvements that 
require city aid. 

(6) Finance the city’s share, when it as- 
sumes a part of the cost of an improvement, 
through an immediate budgetary appropria- 
tion, rather than through loans. 

(7) Resort to short-term serial bonds when 
the portion of the cost of an improvement as- 
sumed by the city is so large that it cannot be 
included in the next annual budget without 
causing too sharp an increase in the tax rate. 

(8) Obtain, through adequate control over 
new land subdivisions and without expense to 
the community, all new major thoroughfares 
needed in and across unbuilt areas. 

(9) Establish, through the assessment of 
benefits and damages, building lines on all ex- 
isting too-narrow streets included in the major 
thoroughfare plan, such building lines to be an 
intermediate means of ultimately securing 
wider thoroughfares. 

LEGISLATION AND THE FUTURE 

Thanks to the efforts of President Hoover's 
Committee on City Planning and Zoning, no- 
table progress has been made in working out 
model acts for enabling legislation relative to 
zoning, control of land subdivisions, and the 
prohibition of buildings in mapped streets. The 
adoption of these model acts in numerous 
states has stimulated a broader and more sub- 
stantial advance in city planning during the 
past decade than had been experienced during 
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the previous century. Yet if this forward step 
is to be maintained, and especially if we are 
to progress further, this initial advance must 
be considered merely as a beginning. Much 
still remains to be done in the whole sphere of 
legislative and administrative research in order 
to perfect our city planning machinery. 

Indeed, one might as well try to do a steam 
shovel job with a teaspoon as to attempt to 
solve the planning problems of some of our 
cities without new legislation. Even a cursory 
survey of their laws relative to city planning 
discloses their utter inadequacy to meet pres- 
ent-day requirements. To be able to correct 
the planning mistakes of the past, to prevent 
the recurrence of these mistakes in the future, 
to carry out many needed improvements ex- 
peditiously, as well as economically, demands a 
careful review of the whole subject of planning 
procedure. 

Among the most pressing problems along 
these lines are benefit assessments, building 
lines, condemnation procedure, riparian rights, 
taxation, municipal borrowing and finance. It 
is to be hoped that committees working under 
the Department of Commerce may soon be ap- 
pointed to consider these subjects and that 
they may prove as helpful in promoting sound 
and efficient legislation as has its Committee on 
City Planning and Zoning. 

Our technical progress in developing physi- 
cal plans has far outstripped the legal and ad- 
ministrative progress made in carrying out 
plans. Yet the success of the physical plan de- 
pends upon the soundness and efficiency of the 
program formulated for carrying the plan into 
effect. 


these are serious enough 


Despite all their shortcomings—and 
our American cities 
are probably the most beautiful and efficient 
cities in the world today. Upon solving the 
problems relating to the successful administra- 
tion and financing of the city plan, our cities 
can be expected not only to maintain this 


standard, but to raise it still higher. 
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Controlling Police Investigations Through 
a Follow-Up System 


W. WILSON* 


Chief of Police, Wichita, Kansas 


By O 


Because complaints received by the police require investigation and report, a 
carefully planned and executed control or follow-up system is essential. How 
this important element in police administration may be used to the best ad- 
vantage is described by Chief Wilson in the following article. 


O police department can pretend to give 
satisfactory service so long as it rleies 
solely upon the efforts of its individual 
members to follow up the cases to which they 
are assigned. Therefore, an adequate follow- 
up system is needed for controlling all police 
matters that require investigation or other 
attention. In other words, the service ren- 
dered must be inspected to see that it is effec- 
tive and of high quality. To the average citi- 
zen the worth of the police force is based largely 
on the manner in which the police handle his 
complaint. The larger things usually take care 
of themselves by reason of their own impor- 
tance and because they receive more attention 
from the press. Of course, murder, rape, and 
robbery are important, but attention to details 
and trifles will aid in preventing such crimes 
or assist in their solution. The police depart- 
ment receives all manner of complaints, and 
while Mr. Jones will be interested in the solving 
of the latest murder mystery, and in the ac- 
complishments in the bank robbery case, he 
will be more interested in what the police de- 
partment will do when he reports that his little 
daughter has been bitten by a dog, or that Mr. 
White’s chickens have scratched up his spring 
garden. The manner in which the police handle 
his complaint will determine the value of the 
police force so far as Mr. Jones is concerned, 
and there are thousands of Joneses and rela- 
tively few sensational crimes. 
A follow-up system not only takes care of 
the “from day to day” business, but serves to 


pitor’s Note: Mr. Wilson is a graduate of the 
University of California, was a police officer in the 
Berkeley, California, police department, 1921-25; 
chief of police, Fullerton, California, 1925-26; and 


chic tol police, W ichit i, Kans is, 1928 to d ite. 


catch up the stray threads thirty, sixty, or 
ninety days hence, or to institute action at a 
stated time in the future. A police executive 
cannot hope to render effective police service 
without setting up a follow-up system that 
makes lax indifference impossible. Everyone 
needs a little checking up; a police officer is 
no exception and he will do better if he knows 
someone is scrutinizing his work. 


THe FoLtow-Up OFFIcEer 

On the shoulders of the follow-up officer or 
clerk will rest the responsibility of checking 
and inspecting, rejecting, correcting, criticizing, 
and questioning. He must be given authority 
to demand such corrections and make such re- 
quests as may be necessary. He must under- 
stand the details of the operation of each 
branch of the department and the relation of 
the police to other departments. He is the de- 
partment diagnostician sitting with his fingers 
on the pulse of activity, anxiously watching 
that no beat is missed. He must know every 
angle of the game; what should be done and 
what should not be done; how an investigation 
should be conducted and when that investiga- 
tion is completed; he must know what is ex- 
pected from every officer regardless of rank. 
And in addition he must have personality-plus 
in order not to offend. He must be clever at 
securing results from officers without creating 
hard feelings. He must get what he wants and 
make his brother officers like it. Obviously, 
an ordinary clerk cannot fill the position of 
follow-up officer. 


FoLLow-Up WorkK ON COMPLAINTS 


It is assumed that all complaints are made a 
matter of record and that an officer is detailed 
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to investigate each complaint and take such 
action as may be necessary or desirable. The 
follow-up starts from this point with the fol- 
low-up officer inspecting the complaint and the 
officer’s report, indicating by stamp, initial, 
or check on the original copy that the com- 
plaint or case has passed through his hands, 
and if he decides the case may be closed, the 
report is filed. In deciding whether to close 
the case, the follow-up officer considers the de- 
partment technique and the satisfaction of the 
complainant. He decides whether the case has 
been handled properly and the action regularly 
reported. He must determine whether depart- 
ment rules governing reporting procedure have 
been satisfactorily followed, with special em- 
phasis on form, content, proper spelling of 
names, listing of full name and address, proper 
signature, date, and time. He places himself in 
the position of the complainant and decides if 
such action has been taken as he would want. 
If the investigating officer has not cleared the 
case, the follow-up officer must decide whether 
every possible clue has been run down. If any 
irregularity appears either in the method of 
reporting or in the manner of handling the 
case, the follow-up officer calls the matter to 
the attention of the investigating officer’s im- 
mediate superior. But if the follow-up officer 
decides that everything had been done that 
was humanly possible, he makes certain that 
the complainant is properly informed of the 
action taken regarding his complaint. The fol- 
low-up officer then indicates by some desig- 
nated initial, mark, or stamp that the investiga- 
tion of the complaint has his approval. For 
this purpose, a date stamp is not only con- 
venient but it has the added advantage of in- 
dicating when the case was closed, which may 
be of value in checking the work of the follow- 
up officer. 

If the follow-up officer decides that the case 
cannot be closed on the first inspection because 
of the absence of certain reports or because the 
investigation is not complete, he fills out a 
follow-up index card (size 3 by 5 inches) list- 
ing the case number, the date on which he 
wishes to reinspect the case, the names of 
officers assigned, and any special notation 
which may assist him in reinspection, such as 
the reason for holding the case open. Such 
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notations may eliminate the need for several 
complete reinspections of the entire case at a 
later date. If there is considerable follow-up 
work, additional notations are advisable to 
guide future inspections and to indicate in a 
general way the history of the efforts made by 
the follow-up officer in properly closing the 
case. The essential data on this index card are 
then posted to the follow-up board. 

As to filing, each case is filed in the regular 
case file thus eliminating the need for a pend- 
ing file and facilitating the location of a given 
case. The follow-up index cards are filed under 
the date the case is to be reinspected by filing 
according to the month of the year further 
subdivided into days for each month. 


THE FoLttow-Up Boarp 

The follow-up board is a blackboard kept 
in the squad room, detectives’ quarters, or 
wherever officers gather to write their reports. 
The follow-up board is horizontally ruled with 
lines about one inch apart, and having two ver- 
tical columns each about ten inches wide fol- 
lowed by thirty-one vertical columns each 
about one inch wide. The two wide vertical 
columns are for the case number and the offi- 
cer’s name; the narrow columns are for the 
days of the month. 
board, the case number, the officer’s name, and 


In posting cases on the 


the reinspection date are inserted in the proper 
columns. An “x”? made with white chalk is in- 
serted in the date column to indicate the rein- 
spection date. 

REQUEST REPORTS TO SUPERIOR OFFICER 

Each day the follow-up officer removes from 
the follow-up index file the cards appearing be- 
hind the divider of that date, and inspects them 
critically with a view of determining whether 
they may be closed. If any card reveals a fail- 
ure on the part of the investigating officer to 
follow the reporting regulations, an improper 
or irregular handling of evidence or property, a 
failure properly to handle the case, an oversight 
in following a lead, a failure to take proper ac- 
tion or possibly any action at all, then the fol- 
low-up officer writes a report to the immediate 
superior officer of the investigating officer, call- 
ing his attention to the facts, the board is cor- 
rected to show the new reinspection date, and 
the card filed. These “request reports” are re- 
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tained by the superior officer to whom they are 
addressed until he has received a report from 
the investigating officer clearing up the mis- 
understanding, furnishing the information de- 
sired, correcting the error, or performing the 
action as indicated in the request report. The 
superior officer, on receipt of a 
satisfactory report in answer to 
the request, initials the report, 
attaches it to the request report, 
and forwards both to the record 
bureau. 

If the follow-up officer on re- 
inspection finds that his request 
report has ignored, he 
writes another report to the im- 
mediate superior of the superior 
officer to whom he directed the 
first. But if the reinspection in- 
dicates that the case is being 
properly handled but that the 
investigation has not been com- 
pleted or that the officer still has work which he 
is attempting to accomplish, then the reinspec- 
tion date is set ahead to allow additional time 
to dispose of the case. The amount of time to 
be allowed is determined by the follow-up of- 
ficer on the information he has at hand or the 
investigating officer may indicate how long he 
will require. Again the index card is not filed 
until after the reinspection date is corrected 
on the follow-up board. 


been 


If the follow-up officer finds that an investi- 
gating officer is delinquent in taking proper ac- 
tion or has taken no action, he may put him in 
the “red” by making a red mark on the index 
card and by changing the white “x” on board 
to a red one rather than making out a request 
report. The index card is then filed in the divi- 
sion for the next day and the case is reinspected 
each day until a report is received. Each day 
that elapses before the report is received draws 
an additional red mark on the index card as 
well as on the board. 

When the inspection shows that a given case 
has been properly disposed of insofar as the 
investigating officer is concerned, either by sat- 
isfaction of the complainant, arrest of the per- 
petrator, thorough but unsuccessful investiga- 
tion of every possible lead, and that any prop- 
erty in the possession of the department has 
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been properly disposed of, all reference to the 
case is erased from the board, the index card is 
filed in a dead file under the name of the in- 
vestigating officer, and the case is stamped or 
otherwise marked to indicate that it is closed. 


FoLLow-Up ON ARRESTS 


The follow-up on the disposi- 
tion of arrests is made inde- 
pendently of the follow-up on 
complaints. Index cards are 
made from the blotter on all 
persons booked during the past 
twenty-four hours. Notation is 
made to indicate if the case be 
for police court, state court, or 
federal court and the cards are 
placed in the follow-up file to 
come up at a time in the future, 
depending on the court in which 
the case will be tried, ample time 
being allowed to permit the dis- 
position record to reach the record bureau. 
When the case comes up for inspection the 
follow-up officer checks to determine if the 
disposition record has been received. If not, he 
sends a request report to the investigating of- 
ficer to determine the status of the case. If the 
disposition record be attached to the case, a 
check is made to determine that there is no 
property on hand which has not been properly 
disposed of. If this final disposition indicates 
that the case is definitely disposed of and that 
there is nothing further to be done, the follow- 
up officer indicates this fact by checking “case 
closed.” 


MAKING THE FoLLow-UP EFFECTIVE 


An officer superior in rank to the follow-up 
officer should make regular examination of the 
cases in the file, inspecting enough samples to 
enable him to supervise and check the work 
being done. In this inspection, the mark on the 
card indicating the case had been closed is of 
value since in such cases the superior officer 
may check carefully to determine if it has been 
handled properly. 

When additional investigation reports per- 
taining to a closed case are received, the clerk 
should determine if the new report contains in- 
formation which will justify reopening of the 
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case, in which event he calls the case to the at- 
tention of the follow-up officer. 

Because of the importance of the follow-up 
work, no time should be lost in making its op- 
eration effective. The bulk of reports includ- 
ing detective reports reach the record bureau 
at the close of the normal business day and if 
the follow-up officer works during the day he 
will inspect these cases during the second day 
and action taken by him will not become effec- 
tive until the third day. The next largest num- 
ber of reports are received during the evening 
tour of duty. The smallest number are received 
during the tour of duty commencing at about 
midnight. ‘Therefore the follow-up officer 
should start to work at midnight thus saving 
one complete day. In this way irregular re- 
ports are “kicked back” on the following day 
while the facts are still fresh in the mind of the 
officer. 

Special emphasis should be placed on the re- 
sponsibility of all superior officers and espe- 
cially of the field sergeants. Not only should 
they supervise the actual work done by the 
officers in the field, but they should examine 
their reports giving assistance and advice in 
procedure, reporting, and so on. They should 
hold “request reports” until a satisfactory re- 
port is made by the officer involved, explaining 
to the officer the nature of the request and why 
it was necessary. If each officer did exactly 
what he is supposed to do, and reported prop- 
erly on the action taken, there would be no 
need for request reports. The field sergeant 
also should check the follow-up board each day, 
making a list of cases assigned to his officers 
which come up for inspection the following 
day, and obtain these cases at the record bu- 
reau in order to determine if they have been 
properly handled. In this way each case not 
properly handled may be called to the atten- 
tion of the officer assigned and a report ob- 
tained at the end of his tour of duty which will 
effectively dispose of the matter and thus keep 
that officer out of the “red.” 


PITFALLS TO BE AVOIDED 


A danger of the follow-up system is that offi- 
cers may rely upon it to the detriment of their 
normal speed and efficiency. They may feel 
that they do not have to take action nor report 
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on a case until the day before it comes up on 
the board for inspection, or they may feel that 
as long as they keep out of the “red” they are 
properly handling their job. All officers should 
be warned against such laxness; the proper 
time for police action is NOW. When an offi- 
cer is assigned to a complaint, no matter how 
trivial, he must take action at once. This is 
important and should be impressed upon the 
entire police force. 

Again, some officers may think that after 
they have taken action they may take as long 
as they please before making their report, just 
so long as it is made before the case comes up 
in the “red” on the board. To clear up such a 
fallacy the following rule should be stressed: 
“Reports must be made at the end of the tour 
of duty on which the action is taken. Even 
though the results of an investigation be nega- 
tive, a report of the investigation must be 
made. No report means only that no work has 
been done on that case on that day.” 

Officers also have a tendency to place too 
much reliance on the follow-up officer in the 
matter of investigations. They progress to a 
certain extent with their investigation and then 
tend to adopt the attitude, “If that isn’t 
enough, I'll get a kick back from the follow-up 
officer. If I get by the follow-up officer, I won't 
have so much to do. I’m not sure whether | 
should go further so I guess I'll let the follow- 
up officer decide.’ Superior officers may tend 
to have the same feeling—that since the fol 
low-up system will catch all loose ends, why 
bother about careful supervision of either in- 
vestigations or These tendencies 
should be carefully curbed; all officers must 
clearly understand that the responsibility rests 
on their shoulders and cannot be passed to the 
follow-up officer. They must realize that the 
fundamental purpose of the follow-up is a 
check rather than a supervision. They must 
know that if everything were properly handled 
there would be no need for a follow-up, that 
request reports or cases in the “red” are indi- 
cations of a failure or weakness. 


reports? 


INFORMATION FOR THE POLICE EXECUTIVI 


The follow-up index cards placed in a dead 
file as the cases are closed make possible the 
compilation of a valuable personnel record. 
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Monthly reports by the follow-up officer show 
for each officer the total number of cases in- 
vestigated, the number of cases in the “red,” 
and the total number of days in the “red” as 
well as the total number of request reports 
made. The relative efficiency of the officers is 
indicated with a fair degree of accuracy; care- 
less indifference is quickly spotted; the relative 


efficiency of field sergeants may be judged by 
the efficiency of their men; and the equality of 
distribution of work may be estimated. These 
reports not only supply the police executive 
with information which will enable him to exer- 
cise adequate control and supervision over po- 
lice personnel, but also provide him with data 
for reporting to the chief administrator. 


Abstracts and Extracts 


Seasonal Upturn in Employment Small 


HE seasonal upturn in employment is dis- 

appointingly small. The seasonal drop in 
demands for relief is almost imperceptible. Ex- 
perts in the field are agreed that even if employ- 
ment conditions were to begin now to improve, 
that the exhaustion of savings and other factors 
will inevitably produce a greater number of per- 
sons who must be fed next winter than we had 
last winter. There was, of course, the appeal to the 
federal government. It was not a unanimous ap- 
peal although I have seldom read anything more 
significant or impressive than the hearings before 
the Senate committee on the proposals for fed- 
eral aid to the states. . . . In my opinion the man- 
ner in which we deal with the crisis that we shall 
face this summer when funds are exhausted, the 
manner in which we shall make provision for the 
effects of this calamity next winter, may deter- 
mine whether or not hungry Americans who can- 
not find the work that they desire above all charity 
will be fed; may determine whether or not if too 
much a-hunger they will continue to suffer mutely, 
or whether they will rebel against an order which 
has failed to find them food. In my opinion, this 
is a profound social problem that cannot be solved 
by reference to apparently inflexible divisions of 
the duties of government among its several levels 
as ordained in the late eighteenth century. —LovuIs 
BrowNLow in address before American Society of 
Editors, Washington, D. C., April 23, 1932. 


Public Health in Depression 
T becomes increasingly evident that 1931 was 
a banner year for health as reflected in mor- 
tality statistics. Eighty-two cities, according to 
report of the surgeon general of the United States 
Public Health Service, showed a death-rate of 11.7 
in 1931 as against 11.9 in 1930. Infant mortality, 


a more sensitive index than the general death rate, 
made an especially favorable record in the last 
quarter of the year with a rate of 46.6 deaths per 
1,000 live births in contrast to an average rate of 
56.9 for the same period of the preceding three 
years. The rate for the whole year in seventy large 
cities—55.8—is the lowest on record. ... New 
York City, which started 1931 under a sharp out- 
break of influenza which caused 2,000 excess deaths 
and suffered later from an outbreak of infantile 
paralysis, finished the year nevertheless almost 
neck and neck with the favorable showing of 
1930. Infant mortality and deaths from tuber- 
culosis were at the lowest level on record. On the 
other hand diabetes, cancer, and fatal automobile 
accidents continued the rise unfortunately char- 
acteristic of recent years. At least in part 
1931’s good news is a dividend from many year's 
investment in public health and provision of med- 
ical care. To keep the ball rolling, to meet the 
increased demand for service, and the strain on 
health inevitable with continued depression, health 
departments and hospitals will need more money 
this year than before—The Survey 


Eliminating Real Frills and Fads 
J ety eager subject of discussion these days 

is the unnecessary services and the non- 
essentials of government. Without much analysis 
it is assumed that if such services were discon- 
tinued the cost of government would decline very 
materially. .. . Many services could be dispensed 
with and the city would continue. But would it be 
wise from the economic or social viewpoints to 
dispense with them? After all, the benefits from 
each service must be weighed against its cost in 
the light of today’s ability to meet that cost. Even 
though the benefits exceed the cost, the ability to 
pay for the service must be considered. . . . When 
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it comes to deciding what activities are unneces- 
sary, we meet with great differences of opinion. 
A frill to one man is a most essential service to 
another. Some would abolish social service activi- 
ties, others certain health work, others adult edu- 
cation. But to get a majority agreed is almost 
impossible. . Only a thorough analysis of the 
cost and results of each activity of the local gov- 
ernments will disclose those least necessary now. 
Such analysis will make each activity stand on 
its merits. 

Along with any unnecessary activities which 
may be thus discovered will be found many un- 
essentials of another type. These are the antique 
methods, the red tape, the outgrown theories by 
which much of our local government is still oper- 
ated. Among them are: The theory that any man 
can fill any public office; the spoils system; elec- 
tion of administrative officials; copying records 
by hand; antiquated accounting systems; rule of 
thumb financial control; hand to mouth purchas- 
ing; the checks and balances theory of govern- 
ment; outgrown registration and election systems; 
financing a business, such as the water works, in 
part by taxation. 

All government is not unproductive. Nor are 
all government expenditures wasted. Government 
cannot be measured entirely by business stand- 
ards. But in government as in business there are 
theories and methods which, if followed, lead to 
waste, poor service, high cost, and even ruin. 
There are other theories and methods which bring 
good service, low cost, and success. It is by rooting 
out the bad theories and poor methods that the 
greatest savings can be made. There may be some 
unessential services but the real frills, fads, and 
fancies are those outworn ideas carried over from 
past generations —WALTER MATSCHECK in Kansas 
City Public Affairs. 


Officials Should Keep Up-to-date on 
Current Practices 


BELIEVE that the spending of not more than 

one hundred dollars annually for subscriptions 
and memberships would be the best investment 
any official could make. That sum should keep 
him aware of new ideas, new methods, new de- 
vices; it should enable him to judge the relative 
position his municipality occupies; by it he could 
impartially check his own growth. Perhaps his 
government would provide him with these ad- 
vantages without cost to him. If he diligently and 
intelligently used them it would be a wonderful 
investment. Most people now use maps, guide 
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books, mileage tables, signs, and informative liter- 
ature when on a journey. Why would not the same 
common sense supply to the newly elected or 
uninformed old office-holder a chart to his course 
If he will avail himself of some of the 
available guides he may learn to better serve his 
community.—PeEtTER A. SMITH, village trustee of 
South Orange, New Jersey, in New Mu- 
nicipalities 


of action? 


Jersey 


Pennsylvania Collector May Lose 
$83,000 Yearly Fees 


HERE are indications that depression will do 

more than any arguments of the past toward 
ending the fantastic compensations resulting from 
the fee system in Pennsylvania. The spotlight is 
now turned severely upon the pay of the delin- 
quent tax Allegheny County. The 
fees of this official, who performs only a routine 


collector of 


service, have been estimated in the past up to 
$110,000 a year, but a recent audit put the aver- 
age of the past four years at $83,000. That is 


more than four times the pay of either the chief 
justice of the supreme court or the Governor, the 
former receiving $20,000, and the latter $18,000 


New York Times 


How to Save County Government 
ENDING the 


into fewer and larger counties, acute prob- 


reorganization of our states 
lems of highway construction, care of the insane 
etc., have been temporarily solved by transferring 
more and more functions to the state. The county 
is the liveliest of our units of rural local govern- 
ment. If it can be reformed and enlarged, it may 
If it cannot, there will be an end of 
local self-government except for cities THOMAS 
H. REeEp in the New York Times 


be saved. 


Economy and Comparative Costs 


time when economy, both national and 


A‘ a 

local, is to the forefront it is natural that a 
method which permits the assessment of compara- 
tive expenditures should command sustained atten- 
tion. If further incentive be needed, the example of 
industry all over the world, and of local govern- 
ment in America particularly, cannot fail to lead 
treasurers in this country to examine ways and 
means of producing proper comparisons of cost 
as between one town and another.—The Municipal 
Journal (England ) 
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The Problem for This Issue— 


Reducing Municipal Expenditures 


This is the last of three symposiums on the problem of reducing municipal ex- 
penditures. A total of 104 cities have reported that expenditures in 1932 will 
be approximately 12 per cent less than the amount expended in 1931, despite 
the fact that practically all cities are spending large sums for relief work. In 
this issue are presented reports from twenty-three cities, and of the twenty-one 
cities giving total municipal operating expenditures for 1931 and 1932, twenty 
will spend an average of 14 per cent less in 1932 than was actually expended 
in 1931, not including schools or debt service. 


Dallas Reduces Expenses Nearly 
$700,000 


By Sruart BalILey 


Assistant Director of Finance, Dallas, Texas 


HE budget for the year ending September 

30, 1932, is $586,202 less than the expend- 
itures for the year ending April 30, 1931, not 
including capital outlay, schools, debt service, or 
water department. Of the total reduction, approx- 
imately $348,000 represents a reduction in pay- 
roll budgets, made possible chiefly through the 
elimination and consolidation of positions. The 
largest reduction was effected in the public works 
department, the budget of which is $623,368 less 
than actual expenditures in 1931; this reduction 
represents a cut of $448,751 in street maintenance 
and improvement and large reductions in the items 
of street cleaning, sewer maintenance, and garbage 
removal and disposal. Expenditures also were re- 
duced for the forestry service, music, parks, li- 
braries, public welfare, and health. In addition to 
the above reductions, the water fund budget was 
cut $113,710 under the 1931 expenditure, thus 
making a total reduction of about $700,000 under 
the expenditures for the year ending April 30, 1931 
which amounted to $4,812,257. 

When the new council-manager charter became 
effective in June, 1931, a number of new services 
were added and positions created, including the 
city manager, civil service commission, board of 
equalization, purchasing agent, budget officer, an- 
nual independent audit, an item for printing the 
budget and annual report, all of which called for 
funds not previously appropriated. Some of the 
services which received increased appropriations 
were: city planning commission, assessor and col- 
lector of taxes, an increase of over $32,000 for 
police and fire pensions, and an operating reserve 
of $10,000 was provided, as well as a reserve for 
emergencies of $85,454. The new services and 


positions in 1932 as well as increased appropria- 
tions in several departments were more than offset 
by the decrease in operating expenses, the net re- 
duction for all municipal operating divisions being 
nearly $700,000 as indicated above. No services 
have been discontinued, nor have any been se- 
riously curtailed. 


Balancing the Budget in a Small City 
sy C. A. BINGHAM 
Town Manager, Norwood, Massachusetts 


ANY uncontrollable circumstances have 
made difficult the balancing of the 1932 
budget. The burden of state, county, and metro- 
politan district taxes was increased by $16,000, 
while the local debt service, inherited from pre- 
vious administrations, increased $17,000 over the 
expenditure in 1931. An analysis of future reve- 
nues revealed a $20,000 shrinkage in the amount to 
be received from the state income tax, and the 
complete disappearance of revenues from the bank 
tax. Finally, the presidential election will add 
$2,000 to the cost of ordinary elections, the selling 
of tax titles requires $1,500 more, and welfare 
appropriations and the emergency reserve fund 
have been increased $26,000. A summary of these 
figures shows that Norwood is forced to spend 
$131,256 more in 1932 than last year. Therefore, 
all local items of expenditure have had to be cut 
to $1,065,020 as compared with the actual expendi- 
ture of $1,209,650 in 1931. This reduction of 
$144,630 has been accomplished through curtail- 
ment of highway construction by $80,000, trim- 
ming every department to the very limit, and do- 
ing away with all positions not absolutely neces- 
sary. For example, the number of employees of 
the electric light department was reduced from 
twenty-three to sixteen. 
Since the demands for work relief will be greatly 
increased due to the $80,000 cut in highway con- 
struction, it has been decided to increase expendi- 
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tures $60,000 for the building of sewers and drains, 
this money to come from the sale of properties for 
back taxes, and from the sale of a new postoffice 
site to the federal government. 

It has not been necessary to reduce salaries or 
wages, although the 2 per cent voluntary contribu- 
tion to relief work made by all municipal em- 
ployees last year has been voluntarily increased to 
5 per cent for the remainder of this year by about 
one-third of the employees. The remaining two 
hundred employees comprising the school force, 
the firemen, and policemen have not as yet agreed 
to increase their contributions, and there is some 
talk of forcing a cut on these employees to put 
them on the same basis as other employees. 

Additional relief is anticipated through a re- 
duction of the interest rate on short-term loans and 
through the payment of taxes in installments as re- 
cently authorized by the legislature. 


Reorganization Under First City Man- 
ager Results in 45 Per Cent 
=xpenditure Cut 


By Gerorce J. Roark 


City Manager, Pensacola, Florida 

HEN the council-manager plan became ef- 

fective in the summer of 1931, a strict bud- 
getary control system was adopted with the result 
that the 1932 budget will be $343,000 or 45 per 
cent lower than actual operating expenditures in 
1931. The offices of tax assessor and tax collector 
were combined at a saving of $2,700; consolidation 
of the offices of comptroller and city clerk saved 
$2,700; and the office of registration officer at $600 
was abolished. In 1931 the departments of finance 
and taxation and city clerk cost $98,300 while the 
expenditure for the activities of these departments 
will amount to $35,180 in 1932. Health depart- 
ment expenditures were reduced from $34,400 to 
$11,000 and street division expenses from $95,400 
to $40,000. The city has discontinued the opera- 
tion of concessions at city parks and the operation 
of the radio station. The municipal golf course 
has been put on a self-sustaining basis and water 
revenues have been increased to meet the full cost 
of operating the water works. In 1931 the water 
department expended $93,000; the 1932 budget is 
$50,000. 


Nineteen Out of Twenty Cities 
Decrease Expenditures 
LAMEDA, CALtirorniA (35,033): Unem- 
ployment relief and other increased expenses 
have been more than offset by reductions in per- 
sonnel and curtailment of all but absolutely neces- 
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sary activities. The result is a net decrease of 
$12,000, bringing total estimated operating ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1931-32 to $620,000. 
The largest single decrease was in the electric light 
department budget which was reduced $25,000 or 
25 per cent below last year. Expenditures for the 
golf course, the street department, and the recrea- 
tion department were each reduced approximately 
$5,000. Specific increases included: $15,000 for 
unemployment relief, $5,000 for indigent relief, 
$7,500 for compensation insurance, and $5,000 for 
a special election.—Neil B. Pierson. 

ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA (24,149): Rather than 
cut salaries, reductions have been made by reor- 
ganizing departments and a general curtailment in 
expenditures other than salaries. The 1932 esti- 
mate of total operating expenses is $318,000, or 
$4,000 less than last year. One new playground 
will be opened in the summer of 1932.—Wallace 
Lawrence. 

BRUNSWICK, GEorGIA (14,022): Although no 
activities have been discontinued, the total operat- 
ing budget for 1932 will be $35,000 less than the 
$184,000 expended in 1931. Consolidation of the 
various public works activities has permitted the 
interchange of equipment and a reduction of per 
sonnel, equipment 
$9 000. 


and overhead, at a saving of 
By placing mosquito control work under 
the public works department a $3,500 reduction 
was effected; appropriations to various boards 
have been cut $8,000; maintenance and unneces- 
sary replacement expenses reduced $5,500; street 
lighting costs reduced $3,000; and salaries and 
wages have been cut 10 per cent resulting in a 
reduction of $5,500.—F. J 

CLAWSON, MICHIGAN (3,377): Street 
expenditures have been cut to $1,500 
$4,770 less than 1931 expenditures; 


Torras 

lighting 
which is 
and the pay- 
roll has been reduced an additional $3,000, the 
total payroll budget having been reduced in 1931 
from $33,000 to $23,000.—H. W. Wedge 

Dover, DELAWARE (4.800): Revenues have de- 
creased only slightly as municipal utilities furnish 
most of the funds for general municipal purposes 
Salaries and wages have not been cut except the 


wages of temporary day labor.—L. D. Shank 
Fort ATKINSON, WISCONSIN (5,793): Operat- 
ing expenditures of $89,300 in 1931 have been 


reduced to $77,000 chietly by combining positions 
$4,000; improving purchasing procedure, $2,000; 
and using park labor paid by the Red 
$1,200.—A. J. Koenig. 

FRONT ROyAL, VIRGINIA (2,424): The addition 
of new activities resulted in an increase of $7,000 
the total ex- 
penditure for the coming year being estimated at 
$47,075. 


Cross 


in operating expenditures for 1932, 


Garbage collections are made regularly, 


- 
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a new street lighting system has been installed in 
the business section and the old system extended, 
police protection has been increased, alley and 
sewer inspections are being made, weekly inspec- 
tion of the water supply resulted in the approval 
of the state board of health; and electric rates 
were reduced 10 per cent saving $3,000 to the 
consumers. Taxpayers recently received a remit- 
tance of 40 per cent of their 1931 taxes if paid 
before July 1, 1932, and the 1932 tax rate has 
been reduced from $1.50 to $1.30 per $100 of 
assessed valuation.—L. B. Dutrow 

GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN (168,592): The total 
operating expenditures for 1932 are estimated at 
$3,464,287. The salary and wage budget was re- 
duced $350,000; maintenance, $100,000; auto and 
truck use and economies in municipal garage, 
$30,000. There has been a 25 per cent reduction 
in the amount of relief allowed each unemployed 
family —George W. Welsh 

HAMILTON, Onto (52,176): Hamilton will spend 
$123,000 less in 1932 than in 1931, the major re- 
ductions including salary cuts, $27,000; public 
works department, $51,000; and street repairs and 
maintenance, $20,000.—Russell P. Price. 

JACKSONVILLE, TEXAS (6,748): Municipal op- 
erating expenses were reduced from $43,000 for 
the fiscal year 1930-31 to $34,000 for 1931-32 
although the public health budget was increased 
$2,000. A reorganization of the street department 
resulted in elimination of extra employees at a 
saving of $4,000; better purchasing cut the cost 
of supplies $1,200; legal expenses were reduced 
$1,000 by employing an attorney on a salary in- 
stead of a fee basis; and street lighting costs were 
reduced $3,000 by securing lower rates —J. Bryan 
Miller 

KENILWORTH, ILtiNors (2,501): A 20 per cent 
reduction in operating expenditures is estimated 
for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1933. Six tem- 
porary policemen added during the winter months 
have been eliminated at a saving of $1,800; indi- 
vidual salaries have been reduced amounting to 
in average cut of 10 per cent; such work as pav- 
ing. landscaping of depot parking places, and trim- 
ming trees on the public parkways has been dis- 
continued at a saving of $8,000; and an item of 
$2.365 for made work included in the 1931 budget 
has been omitted in the new budget.—F. L. Streed 

KENOSHA, WISCONSIN (50,262): By exercising 
the strictest economy in preparing the 1932 bud- 
get. and by obtaining state aid for relief work, the 
1932 city budget is $202,602 less than 1931 ex- 
penditures.—William E. O’Brien. 

MARSHALL, TEXAS (16,203): Operating ex- 
penditures for 1932 will be $10,000 below the 


expenditure of $135,000 in 1931. Salaried em- 
ployees received 10 per cent cuts, the expenditure 
for mosquito control and weed cutting was re- 
duced $1,500; and water mains are being con- 
structed under a work relief program.—H. J. 
Graeser. 

MraMI, Fiorina (110,637): The 1931-32 bud- 
get of $2,498,379 was $3,263,221 less than the 
expenditures in 1927, and $210,563 less than 1930- 
31 expenditures. During this five-year period 
many municipal activities were consolidated and 
reorganized resulting in eliminating 40 per cent of 
the personnel and salary cuts of 22 per cent for 
remaining employees. About $50,000 additional 
has been saved this year by giving city employees 
a two weeks’ vacation without pay, and the budget 
for the year beginning July 1, 1932 will be 10 per 
cent less than the 1931-32 budget, this reduction 
to be effected by further personnel adjustments, 
and a cut in street lighting and publicity expenses. 
—L. L. Lee. 

Newport News, VirGctnia (34,417): The 1932 
budget is about $32,000 less than 1931 expendi- 
tures, made possible by a 7 per cent salary cut 
for all employees effective September 1, 1932, and 
by reducing expenditures in the public works 
department.—J. C. Biggins. 

Pampa, Texas (10,470): The 1932 budget 
shows a reduction in total operating expenditures 
of $10,000 below the $100,000 expenditure of 


MUNICIPAL OPERATING EXPENDITURES FoR 1931 AND 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FoR 1932 
IN TWENTY-ONE CITIES 
(Not including schools or debt service) 
Estimated Com- 


Expend- Expend- parison 
itures itures (Bold Face 
City 1931 932 Increase) 
\lameda, Cal $631,954 $620,249 $11,705 
\lexandria, Va 322,434 318,538 3,896 
Brunswick, Ga. 184,000 149,000 35,000 
Clawson, Mich. 41,012 34.853 6,159 
Dallas, Tex 4.812.256 4,097,997 714,259 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 89,299 77 000 12,299 
Front Royal, Va 40,191 47 074 6,883 
Hamilton, O. 602,187 478,600 123,587 
Jacksonville, Tex 42.919 33,980 8,939 
Kenilworth, Il. 77,893 62,868 15.025 
Kenosha, Wis 1,328,957 1,126,355 202,602 
Marshall, Tex 135,183 125,763 9,420 
Miami, Fla 2,708,942 2,448,379 260,563 


Newport News, Va. 566,915 534,773 32,142 


Norwood, Mass 1.209,650* 1,065,020* 144,630 
Pampa, Tex. 101,404 90,696 10,708 
Pensacola, Fla. 760,000 417,000 343,000 
San Angelo, Tex. 298,880 230,000 68,880 


Three Rivers, Mich. 127,195 114,474 12,721 
Winter Haven, Fla. 151,614 107,690 43,924 
Zion, Ill. 78,690 57,676 21,014 


lotals $14,311,575 $12,237,985 $2,073,590 


* Includes all local expenditures 
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1931. Services to the public have not been im- 
paired and the appropriation for parks has been 
increased by $1,800. Instead of a general salary 
cut a readjustment of salaries and a reallocation 
of duties have been made, saving approximately 
$3,000. An additional reduction of $4,800 was 
effected by providing private sleeping rooms in 
the fire station for several young men who remain 
on duty at night receiving no pay other than the 
use of the rooms, thus permitting a reduction of 


the night force to a small number of salaried 
men.—F. M. Gwin. 
PLEASANT RipGE, MICHIGAN (2.885): A re- 


duction of 25 per cent has been effected in op- 
erating expenditures for 1931-32 as compared with 
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San ANGELO, TEXAS (25,308): Operating ex- 
penses which amounted to $298,000 last year are 
estimated at $230,000 for 1932. This reduction 
of $68,000 was effected by reducing the salary 
budget $25,000; elimination of cars furnished city 
employees, $7,500; by not allowing vacations, 
$7,000; elimination of assistants, $6,000; and re- 
duction of expenditures for supplies and miscel- 
laneous items, $32,500. The tax rate was reduced 
20 per cent in 1931, and a special effort has been 
made to collect occupation taxes and other mis- 
cellaneous revenues.—E. E. Lowrie. 

SouTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA (13,730): The 
city tax levy was reduced 5 per cent in 1931, anda 
reduction of 15 per cent is anticipated for the 


current year. The economy program for the year 
calls for a 10 per cent cut in salaries and wages 
and curtailed services.—O. S. Roen. 

WILMETTE, ILLINOIS (15,233): Snow removal, 
street cleaning, and street repairs have been dis- 
continued since January 1, 1931, and street light- 
ing and ash and garbage removal expenses have 
been reduced 50 per cent. In fact, all service has 
been cut below the minimum. A 10 per cent sal- 
ary reduction and the laying off of eighteen em- 
ployees represent a monthly saving of $4,000.— 
C. M. Osborn 


the previous fiscal year. The salaries of all ap- 
pointive employees as well as wages for laborers 
were reduced 15 per cent. Reductions in the po- 
lice department included the elimination of all 
part-time employees as well as the position of chief 
of police, the duties of the latter position being 
combined with those of the city manager. Tele- 
phone service was cut approximately 55 per cent, 
street lighting costs reduced, tree trimming and 
spraying eliminated, and all snow removal ac- 
tivities abandoned.—A. J. Berst. 





The Problem for a Future Issue— 


INSPECTIONAL SERVICES 


(1) How are municipal inspectional services organized—combined under one department or handled by 
separate departments? Explain how inspection work is co-ordinated. 


(2) Indicate the activities in which inspectional work is carried on and give the number of full-time and 
part-time employees engaged in each. Attach a list giving number, title, and salaries of inspec- 
tional employees. 


(3) How are inspectors selected ? 

(4) What previous training or education is required of inspectors? 

(5) What provision, if any, is made for training inspectors after entry into the service? 

(6) What kind of inspectional methods are used—observation, measurement or counting, sampling or 
testing? Are inspections made at regular intervals or upon complaint only? Describe procedure 
for each service. 

(7) When violations are found, what is the procedure: oral or written warnings, reinspection, court ac- 
tion, penalties P 

(8) If larger appropriations were possible, how would you improve inspectional services in your de- 
partment ? 


(9) Do the inspectors in one department ever work with those in other city departments or with state 
and federal inspectors? Explain. 


(10) What method of recording is used? What permanent records are kept? What comparative data are 
compiled periodically and what detailed reports are published? 

(11) Would any economy result from combining inspectional services so that each man had more inspec- 
tions in smaller territory and so that all or some of the specific inspectional services were under a 
single department ? 

(12) Have you considered a plan whereby one inspector properly trained would do all electrical, building, 
plumbing, and other inspections within certain areas instead of having the work done on the cus- 
tomary functional or craft basis? 

(13) If the plan proposed under question 12 is not feasible, do you co-ordinate transportation so that 


several inspectors may visit the jobs together ? 


Readers are invited to send in their contributions on this problem before June 21. 
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EDITED BY ORIN F 


The Burden of Relief Increases 
agree expenditures for February, the latest 


month for which figures are available, 
showed an increase of 10 per cent as compared 
with the expenditures by identical agencies in 
January, 1932, according to the monthly relief 
bulletin of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
which contains reports from 976 public and pri- 
vate agencies in 123 cities, representing 55 per 
cent of the total urban population. The relief 
expenditure totalled $25,277,952 or 69 per cent 
more than the amount expended by the same 
agencies in February, 1931. This is the largest 
sum expended for relief in these cities in any 
single month in the history of the depression. 
Nine more than 
200 per cent over February, 1931: Altoona, Beth- 
lehem, Pittsburgh, Sioux City, Topeka, Wichita, 
Washington, Mobile, and New Orleans 
per cent of the total was expended by public 


cities reported increases of 


Sixty-five 


agencies and of this amount 37 per cent was for 
general public relief and relief to veterans, 14 per 
cent for mothers’ aid, old-age relief, and aid for 
the blind, and 14 per cent for public wage relief. 
Of the 35 per cent expended by private agencies, 
27 per cent was for general relief and 8 per cent 
for wage relief 


The Building of a City 


HE completion of the ten-year task of prepar- 

ing the regional plan for the New York area 
which in 1930 had a combined population of 
approximately 11,500,000, was celebrated recently 
with the publication by the Regional Plan of New 
York and Its Environs of the volume entitled, 
The Building of the City.’ It deals particularly 
with suggestions regarding structural growth of 
cities in the region. Some of the subjects discussed 
are: Civic art in relation to street planning, archi- 
tecture, work living conditions 
realty in civic art, planning land for building, 
zoning principles and proposals, houses and hous- 


and beauty and 


he Build f tf City. By Thomas Adams, 
assisted by Harold M. Lewis and Lawrence M. 
Orton. Plan Volume II, Regional Plan of New 
York and Its Environs, 130 East 22 Street, New 
York City. Pp. 600. 356 illustrations, maps, and 


diagrams. With Vol. I, $25 


NOLTING 


ing neighborhoods, improvement of terminal facil- 
ities, and fitting streets to the buildings. All plans 
and projects are made visible through abundant 
illustrations—photographs of existing conditions, 
architects’ drawings, diagrams, and maps in color. 
This monumental work of the Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs constitutes, according 
to an authority, “the most ambitious program 
ever laid down for the development of a modern 
city.” It looks forward to the year 1965 and a 
population of 20,000,000. 


City Managers and Municipal Re- 
searchers Will Hold Joint 


Conference 


HE annual conferences of the International 

City Managers’ Association and the Govern- 
mental Research Association will be held jointly 
in Cincinnati, October 24-26, inclusive. The tenta- 
tive program includes the following subjects: A 
sound program of reducing municipal expendi- 
tures, recovering vanishing municipal revenues, 
what staff agencies can do to reduce costs, improv- 
ing relations between the police and the public, 
a modern police records system, what cities have 
learned from the depression, to what extent should 
cities plan to take over relief work permanently, 
the use of administrative reports in controlling 
city activities, and managerial relations with coun- 
cil and with independent officers and boards. In 
addition to the program, there will be an informal 
reception to new members the first evening, the 
annual banquet on the third evening, and for 
those who plan to stay over for the fourth day 
there will be special inspection tours of Cincin- 
nati’s municipal activities. City managers, coun- 
cilmen, department heads, governmental research- 
ers, and persons interested in municipal adminis- 
tration are invited to attend. Many of the coun- 
try’s leading authorities on municipal adminis- 
tration will be present. 

The Governmental Research Association 
organized in 1915 as an organization of individu- 
als professionally engaged in governmental re- 
search. It now represents ninety-one governmental 
research bureaus and is composed of 121 active 
members. Harry H. Freeman, chairman of the 
executive committee, was city manager of Kala- 


was 
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mazoo, Michigan, from 1918 to 1921, and presi- 
dent of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion in 1919. Other members of the board include 
Robert M. Goodrich, St. Louis County (Duluth) 
Taxpayers’ Association; Luther Gulick, Institute 
of Public Administration; Walter Matscheck, 
Civic Research Institute, Kansas City, Missouri; 
and Lent D. Upson, Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. Darrell H. Smith of The Brook- 
ings Institution is secretary, with headquarters at 
722 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Public Welfare Officials Discuss Social 


Consequences of Depression 


HE fifty-ninth annual meeting of the National 

Conference of Social Work and associated 
groups was held in Philadelphia from May 15 to 
May 21. Meeting with the conference were 
twenty-nine . associate and _ seventeen special 
groups, some of which started their meetings as 
early as May 12. Taken together, these organ- 
izations were representative of all the different 
fields of social work, both public and private 
About four thousand persons were registered as 
in attendance during the meetings 

The address of welcome at the opening session 
of the conference was given by Gifford Pinchot, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. At the same meeting 
C. M. Bookman, president of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, gave his presidential ad- 
dress on the “Social Consequences and Treatment 
of Unemployment.” This was the keynote theme 
of the conference as discussions centered on un- 
employment in both the general sessions and 
many of the division meetings. Pending Federal 
legislation on unemployment relief affected a 
large number of the papers read during the con- 
ference. An extremely interesting address was 
given by Walter Lippman on “The Unknown Fu- 
ture.” 

In addition to the meetings of the various 
divisions of the conference, many luncheon and 
dinner meetings were held, and the whole confer- 
ence assembled together for general sessions in 
the evening. 

The dinner celebrating the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the United States Children’s Bureau was 
attended by about two thousand persons. Among 
the speakers were Grace Abbott, present chief of 
the Bureau, Lillian Wald, largely responsible for 
the inception of the Bureau, and J. Prentiss Mur- 
phy. This otherwise delightful occasion was sad- 
dened by the recent death of Julia Lathrop, the 
dearly beloved first chief of the Bureau. Miss 
Lathrop was to have been a special guest at the 





| June 


conference dinner and on another occasion was 
to have discussed “The Effect of the Economic 
Crisis upon Children.” 

Of special interest to municipal officers were 
the joint meetings representing public officials 
and administration, and the American Public 
Welfare Association (formerly the American Asso- 
ciation of Public Welfare Officials). Much of this 
discussion related to relief, with one entire session 
devoted to leadership in public relief during the 
depression. Other sessions of this joint group 
dealt with professional standards and with state 
and county organization. The luncheon sessions 
of the American Public Welfare Association in- 
cluded papers on municipal departments of public 
welfare and on the experience of states in ad- 
ministering special appropriations for relief. The 
Association passed resolutions favoring the ad- 
ministration of public relief directly through 
public agencies rather than by private agencies 
subsidized by public funds, favoring the certifi- 
cation of social workers, expressing thanks to the 
Children’s Bureau for its co-operation, and ex- 
pressing the conviction that if legislation for 
federal aid should be passed, the administration 
of this relief should be placed in the hands of an 
experienced federal agency, such as the Federal 
Children’s Bureau. 

The opportunity for the informal gathering of 
small groups from all over the country to discuss 
questions of mutual interest is always one of the 
most delightful and stimulating characteristics of 
such a conference 

The 1933 conference will be held in Detroit next 
June. Frank J. Bruno of St. Louis, Missouri 
was elected president of the Conference for this 
next year.—MARIETTA STEVENSON, assistant di 
rector, American Public Welfare Association 


Elmira, New York, Adopts Council- 
Manager Plan 
LMIRA, New York, a city with a population 
of 47.397, adopted the council-manager plan 
on May 5 by a vote of 5,074 to 4.280. The first 
council will be elected in November, 1933, and 
on January 1, 1934, the manager plan will replace 
the present mayor-council plan. Four other cities 
have adopted council-manager government since 
January 1, 1932: Northampton 
Port Arthur, Texas; 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 
In Stamford, Connecticut, the voters were given 
an opportunity on May 16 to choose between a 
strong mayor and a council-manager charter, the 
former receiving 5,446 votes and the latter, 3,268 


Pennsylvania; 
Ventura, California: and 
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Stamford, a city with a population of 46,346, now 
operates under 
Hugo, Oklahoma 


to adopt 


1 weak mayor-council plan In 

(population, 5,272) a proposal 
council-manager government was re- 
jected on April 5 by a vote of 356 to 167. 

As to recent legislation, the Kentucky Legis- 
lature has passed a law enabling seventy fourth- 
class cities to adopt council-manager govern- 
ment, while in New Jersey, a bill which proposed 
to make it impossible for cities of the first and 
second-class to adopt the council-manager plan 


was killed in committee in the senate 


New Play Areas and Increased Attend- 
ance But Less Money 


it pewdepeton the depression a total of 840 new 
play areas were opened for the first time in 
1931 in the 1,110 
recreation facilities about which many facts ar 
published in the Yearbook of the National Recrea 
tional Association ( Recreation, May, 1930). While 
there was a slight decrease in total expenditures 


cities which reported public 


the attendance at outdoor playgrounds in 56 
cities in 1931 increased sixteen million over 1930 
and the indoor facilities were used by four million 
more than in 1930. The percentage of money 
supplied by municipal funds was greater than in 
any previous year for which data were reported; 
nearly 90 per cent of the total amount of $36,- 
078,585 was derived from taxation. Of the balance 
approximately 7 per cent came from fees and 


charges and 3 per cent from private sources 


Creating an Informed Citizen Opinion 
on Public Affairs 


AX study clubs are being formed in cities 


towns, and rural communities in all parts of 
the state of Kansas as a result of the efforts ol 
the Kansas Chamber of Commerce to create an 
informed citizen opinion on public affairs, taxa- 
tion being the first subject selected. At first the 
plan was to make a survey ol the state tax prob 
lem and prepare a report, but when it was pointed 
out that the report would be too far in advance 
of the general public’s thinking, conferences were 
officials of organizations and 


held with farm 


chambers of commerce 
] 


university and college 


others, with the result that Pro 
lessors Jens P Je nsen of the l niversitv of Kan- 
sas and Harold Howe of Kansas State College 


agreed to write thirteen lessons on tax problems 


prolessors, an 


Each lesson consisting of eight 1 


presents fundamentals and facts without bias or 


printed pages 


partiality. Where controversial issues are treated, 
arguments are given both for and against each 
proposal 

The topics of the lessons are: why taxes?; gov- 
governmental revenues; 
the general property tax; property tax adminis- 
tration; classification of properties for taxation; 
state income taxes (two lessons); consumption, 
production, and business taxes; highway taxation; 
other method of controlling 
public expenditures; and plan of model system of 
In organizing local tax 
study clubs, it was suggested that members of 
taxation superintendents, 
teachers of economics, public officials, and others 
who have made some study of taxation, act as 
leaders of groups of from twelve to fifteen tax- 


ernmental expenditures; 


revenue sources; 
state and local taxation 


committees, school 


pavers who will meet on an agreed evening each 
week until the course has been covered. The first 
sets were sent out early in March, 1932, and it is 
reported that already four thousand people in 
sixty-four counties are studying tax problems. It 
is expected that late in the year the tax study 
clubs will nominate delegates to a convention with 
1 view of correlating suggestions before the cen- 
tral tax writes proposed tax law 
changes. Sets of the tax lessons are available 
it sixty-five cents per set from the Kansas Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Topeka, Kansas 


committee 


Standard Public Works Records and 
Cost System Installed by Lexington, 
Kentucky 
ir of the major undertakings of City Man- 

ager Paul Morton of Lexington directed to 
improvement of the city’s administrative machin- 
ery was the employment of the research staff of 
the International City Managers’ Association to 
install a complete public works records and ac- 
counting system. This installation comprised all 
the major proposals promulgated by the Asso- 
ciation in the manuals of the Committee on Uni- 
form Street and Sanitation Records 
changes were made 


f 
ol 


Numerous 
in adapting the system to 
Lexington, but this is desirable in any case in 
order to recognize local conditions and practices. 

lwo features of the Lexington installation are 
vorthy of particular comment. The first is the 
new method of organizing equipment maintenance 
work and accounting for equipment expense. A 
central garage for city equipment is under con- 
struction and already a central equipment account 
has been established to finance all equipment 


operations and repairs. This equipment account 


11 


will pay for all mechanics, repair parts, gasoline 
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and oil used, and other garage expense. At the 
end of the month it will be reimbursed through 
charges made to each of the departmental appro- 
priation accounts for the use of equipment. These 
charges, in the case of all trucks and construction 
equipment, will be based upon hourly rental 
rates. For cost accounting purposes, it is neces- 
sary to establish such rates and to summarize 
the cost of equipment used upon each public 
works operation. By grouping the total cost of 
equipment for all operations falling within a par- 
ticular appropriation account, the total amount to 
be charged to that appropriation is readily ascer- 
tained. 

These rental rates, employed for charging both 
the cost accounts and the appropriation accounts 
for equipment use, are established for each dis- 
tinct type or capacity of equipment and are 
based upon the actual cost as revealed by an 
individual equipment record, which in the case 
of Lexington is the standard stock form supplied 
by the International City Managers’ Association 
This equipment record shows monthly, the gaso- 
line, oil, repair parts, repair labor, depreciation, 
and overhead cost for each piece of equipment, 
the miles run, the hours run, the cost per mile, 
the cost per hour, and the miles per gallon ot 
gasoline. 

Under this plan of equipment accounting, the 
budget will not provide for gasoline, oil, and re- 
pairs under each appropriation account but will 
show the hours of anticipated use for each type 
of equipment, which when multiplied by the pre- 
determined rental rate will provide the total equip- 
ment expense. A separate code number for equip- 
ment rentals has been set up in the object classi- 
fication of the budget. 

It should be noted that this rental rate includes 
depreciation. When the charges are credited to 
the appropriation accounts, this means that the 
depreciation portion of these charges is set aside 
in a separate account entitled “replacement re- 
serve.” Thus Lexington will be able to replace 
its equipment when worn out without having to 
obtain a separate appropriation for such equip- 
ment. Some cities may not wish or be able to 
maintain such a reserve, and in this case, the 
appropriation account should be charged at rental 
rates which exclude depreciation. Or if a piece 
of equipment is used only on the work of one 
account, this account can be charged at actual 
cost from the individual equipment record. Pas- 
senger equipment should be charged at actual cost, 
or if used for work of more than one account, 
it may be charged at a mileage rental rate. 

The second distinctive, and a particularly fine 
feature of the Lexington system is the operation 
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of a central stores account to which are charged 
all purchases of materials and supplies whether 
used immediately or stocked in the storehouse 
This stores account operates in a manner similar 
to the equipment account. At the end of each 
month, a stores distribution is made of the cost of 
all materials and supplies used under each appro- 
priation. Then a voucher is prepared charging the 
appropriation account for such materials and sup- 
Thus the 
stores fund is reimbursed each month for all issues 
from stock 

This scheme not only provides excellent control 
over materials and supplies, but facilitates the 
purchasing in large quantities for the city as a 


plies and crediting the stores account 


whole of such commodities as gasoline, oil, ce 
ment, sand, and the like. It 
minor differences in brands by greater standard 
ization; increases inventory turnover as all stock 
is maintained at one storehouse; reduces the pur 
chase price through large quantity buying; pro- 


also aids in reducing 


vides adequate supervision over the storage ol 
materials and supplies on hand; and decreases 
greatly the accounting, auditing, and clerical work. 

A few extra sets of the instructions and forms 
covering the Lexington installation are being pre- 
pared and will be available to cities requesting 
them. Requests should be addressed to City Man- 
ager Paul Morton or to the I. C. M. A. head- 
quarters, 923 East 60th Street, Chicago —DoNnaLp 
C. STONE, research director, International City 
Managers’ Association 


Is Ice a Public Business? Need for 
a Planned Economy 


iy the ice business a public utility? Oklahoma, 
under a state law passed in 1925, attempted to 
regulate the manufacture of ice for sale and dis- 
tribution, requiring a license from a state com- 
mission based on “proof of necessity” for a sup- 
ply of ice at the place where the firm proposed 
to do business. Last March 
the operation of this law reached the United States 
Supreme Court where the prevailing opinion sug 
gests that ice is as private a business as meat or 
shoes (New State Ice Company v. Liebmann), but 


a case arising from 


Justice Brandeis in his dissenting opinion dwells 
on the right of a state to provide licensing appa- 
ratus in order to prevent waste. He points out 
that “if the local law permits, a city may sell coal 
wood, or gasoline, at retail. It may build ware- 
houses, elevators, packing houses, flour mills if 
permitted by state constitution. Where and when 
a private business should be converted into a 


public one is primarily a matter for each state to 
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determine. If the state law is to be stricken down, 
it must be on the ground that the Federal Consti- 
tution guarantees to the individual the absolute 
right to enter the ice business, however detrimen- 
tal the exercise of that right may be to the public 
welfare. If it is a matter of public concern it may 
be regulated whatever the business.” Judge Bran- 
deis in holding that the economic depression is an 
emergency more serious than war observes that 
“thoughtful men with wide business experience 
insist that all projects for stabilization and prora- 
tion must prove futile unless, in some way, the 
equivalent of the certificate of public convenience 
and necessity is made a prerequisite to embark- 
ing new capital in an industry in which capacity 
already exceeds the production schedule.” Justice 
Brandeis asserts further that even though the 
proposal means a vast extension of the area of 
public control over private business, experimenta- 
tion must not be discouraged. 


Reducing Municipal Motor Equipment 
Costs in St. Louis 

HROUGH centralized control, uniform cost 

records, and adoption of approved methods, 
the cost of operating the 910 motor units owned 
by the City of St. Louis could be reduced at least 
$50,000 below the present cost of $500,000 a year, 
according to a recent survey made by the St. Louis 
Bureau of Municipal Research. It was pointed 
out that: storage service, repairs, and record 
keeping should be centralized; relatively expensive 
automobiles constituting 17 per cent of the fleet 
under the general city budget should not be bought 
in the future; cars and trucks should be stand- 
ardized; fire and theft insurance on city vehicles 
might be eliminated; gasoline, supplies, and parts 
could be bought at lower prices if the purchasing 
agents of the city, the police department, and the 
board of education lumped their purchases to- 
gether under a cooperative agreement; the comp- 
troller should require the installation of uniform 
records which would develop unit costs on all 
motor vehicles; truck costs might be reduced by 
using time-recording instruments; the comptroller 
should require periodic written reports justify- 
ing the payment of money to city employees who 
use their own cars in the city service; the nine 
gasoline wagons which serve fire-fighting equip- 
ment should be reduced to a maximum of six. 
There are indications in the final city budget, 
adopted May 24, that some of the recommenda- 
tions had been adopted. For instance, the elimina- 
tion of the “gasoline wagons” in the fire depart- 
ment resulted in a $25,000 reduction in the appro- 
priation for that department. 


Although the control and operation of the 209 
motor units in the police department are under 
the board of police commissioners, it is suggested 
that the board’s purchasing agent should bulk his 
purchases with those of the city, that the board 
adopt the policy of buying lower-price cars and 
fewer makes, that the extra expense of a mixture 
of ethyl and regular gasoline hardly seems justi- 
fied, that gasoline tank wagons which distribute 
gas and oil to vehicles in the field be eliminated 
and arrangements made to obtain gasoline and oil 
from convenient fire stations or other city gaso- 
line pumps, that a central dispatch service be 
established, and that fire and theft insurance 
be abandoned. 

Three separate fleets aggregating thirty-five 
units are operated by the board of education, 
library, and zoo. The school board fleet has too 
many high priced cars, too many makes of trucks, 
and unduly high mileage costs——H. C. LoeFrrF er, 
St. Louis Bureau of Municipal Research 


Public Libraries in the Depression 


RGING the consolidation of counties where 

conditions warrant, the American Library 
Association at its recent annual conference in New 
Orleans adopted a resolution expressing willing- 
ness to co-operate with other agencies toward that 
end. The consensus of opinion at the conference 
was that the work of county, governmental, edu- 
cational, and social agencies has often been re- 
tarded by such conditions as restricted areas, 
sparse population, topographical features, and in- 
adequate financial resources. In fact, the relation 
of the public library to various units of public 
administration—the city, county, and state—is 
being studied by a joint committee composed of 
representatives of the American Library Associa- 
tion and the Social Science Research Council. 
The study includes the question: “Is a library 
board advisable under the council-manager form 
of government?” At the New Orleans conference 
the Association adopted a resolution favoring ad- 
ministrative centralization whether for public li- 
brary service only, for school library service only, 
or for a combination of both. 

The depression has brought a larger circulation 
in public library books, more requests for read- 
ing lists, and also a demand by trustees for re- 
trenchment in library expenditures, according to 
the current Bulletin of the American Library 
Association. Public libraries: are attempting to 
meet both demands by adopting new and better 
ways of doing their work, by taking advantage of 
local made-work programs in securing needed 
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clerical help, and in some cases by reducing sal- 
aries and cutting appropriations for new books 
However, the public libraries in seventeen of the 
forty-one cities of over two hundred thousand 
population expended a total of $400,000 more in 
1931 than in 1930, the average per capita ex- 
penditure in 1931 in all forty-one cities being 81 
cents, and the average per capita circulation, 5.66 
In New York State it is reported there are more 
increases than decreases in 1932 budgets in appro- 
priations for books and salaries. Except in a few 
of the libraries in the larger cities, the large 
majority of public libraries in Wisconsin did not 
reduce their 1932 budgets under 1931 expendi- 
tures, while in Massachusetts the libraries in in- 
dustrial cities and towns have been cut 
to 20 per cent 


from 5 
The American Library Associa- 
tion adopted a resolution urging library trustees, 
librarians, and directors of library schools to do 
all in their power to maintain salary scales com- 
mensurate with similar professions, and that the 
Association make available to its members all 
possible information bearing on this important 
matter. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 
M. ABERNATHY 
e ager of 


was appointed city man- 
Decatur, Georgia, on April 1 to 
succeed W. H. Weaver who had been acting man- 
ager for a short time during the illness of J. S 
Looney, resigned. 

D. M. ALLEN was appointed city manager of 


Fort Fairfield, Maine, on April 18, when Mr 
Farnsworth became the manager of Brewer, 
Maine. 


Frep M. Boone, who was appointed city man- 
ager of Sapulpa, Oklahoma, on May 2, succeeds 
F. C. Higginbotham who had been manager since 
February, 1929. 

RALPH M. Bryant, assistant engineer of the 
western division of the Southern Pacific Company 
in San Francisco, was appointed city manager of 
Alameda, California, on May 1. For two years 
following the San Francisco earthquake in 1906, 
Mr. Bryant was city engineer of that city. Mr 
Bryant succeeded Neil B. Pierson, who had served 
as city manager for a year 

E. S. DospBIN was appointed city manager of 
Long Beach, California, on April 19. He had been 
appointed assistant city manager in June, 1931, 
and had been acting city manager since the first 
of this year. C. C. 
because of illness. 


Lewis resigned the position 


H. H. Essetstyn, a consulting engineer, and 
one-time commissioner of public works of Detroit, 
has been appointed the first city manager of San 
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| June 


California. Mr 
years of experience as designing engineer and in 
construction work for private and municipal cor- 
porations 

J. K. Huey y manager of 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, on April 1, to succeed 
A. J. Merrill 


Diego Esselstyn has had many 


was appointed city 


PETER A. KAMMERAAD, who was appointed city 
manager of Grand Haven, Michigan, on April 2 


vas an engineer for the city of South Pasadena 
California, for two years; and more recently 
assistant county surveyor of Ottawa County 


Michigan 

FRANK T. MAnakr, assistant superintendent of 
county buildings, Albany County, New York, was 
recently appointed city manager of Watervliet 
New York, succeeding Robert J. Murray who had 
served as city manager for eight years 

G. C. Prerce succeeded W. M Slopansky as 
city manager of Belleville, Kansas, on May 1 
Mr. Slopansky who resigned to become a candi- 
date for Congress 
May, 1921. 

WILLIAM B 
Cadillac 
appointed city manager of Pontiac 
to succeed William H 

BERNARD J. SMITH, 
from the University of Liverpool, was appointed 


had been city manager since 
SCHMUHL, an engineer for the 
Motor Car Company in Detroit, was 
on May 18 
Hartley 


a graduate in engineering 


city manager of Goose Creek, Texas, effective 
May 15. He succeeds R. M. Manley who had 


been manager since December, 1929 

C. L. STINe, city engineer of Pampa, 
for the past two years, 
city manager. F. M. 
for the last four years 


Texas 
was recently appointed 
Gwin had been manager 

HERBERT A. THOMAS, city manager of Camden, 
Maine, since March, 1925, was appointed the first 
city manager of Mount Desert, Maine, effective 
March 15. 

LLoyp WATERSTROUT 


Michigan, 


city manager of Sturgis 
1927-28, was recently reappointed to 
Richard Biehl had been city man- 


1929 


that posit ion 


ager of Sturgis since June 


Sedley H. Phinney 

EDLEY H. PHINNEY 

‘J the New Jersey Municipalities 
died in Trenton on May 9% of pneumonia. He 
was president of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, and as chairman of the official delegation rep- 
resenting the United States Government, he was 
to have sailed for England on May 13 to attend 
the International Congress of Local Authorities 
He had been appointed to this honor by President 
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Hoover. Mr. Phinney was born in Rochester, New 
York, forty-two years ago, and was graduated 
from the University of Rochester in 1912. He 
received a degree in civil engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in 1914. Besides his position 
as secretary of the New Jersey League of Muni- 
cipalities, and editor of New Jersey Municipalities, 
which he had so capably filled for many years, Mr. 
Phinney held several other positions of a public 
nature in his chosen state. In the passing of Sedley 
Phinney the movement toward the application of 
scientific principles to the problems of government 
and especially to the administration of American 
a valiant and indefatigable worker, 
and his co-workers have lost a true and faithful 
friend.—CLARENCE E. RIDLEY, executive director, 
The International City Managers’ Association. 


cities has lost 


Gleaned from Annual Municipal 
Reports for 1931 
LBERT LEA, Minnesota—The city had an 
operating $10,000 at the 
of 1931. The council appointed advisory com- 
mittees to study and 


balance of close 


recommend a zoning or- 
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dinance and a building and plumbing code. C. C. 
Ludwig is city manager. 

AuBURN, Matne—Through rigid economizing 
the city not only made up a net unanticipated loss 
of $13,662 in the revenue but closed the books 
with a budget $2,384. In addition 
employees paid from the “unemployment fund” 
cleared all trees and brush from 50 per cent of 
the rural roads. F. W. Ford, Jr., is city manager. 


balance of 


Austin, Texas—Collected 93 per cent of 1931 
taxes without filing any tax suits; built a steel 
hangar at the municipal airport without cost to 
the city; adopted a uniform building code and a 
zoning ordinance; and reduced the infant mortal- 
ity rate from 87 in 1930 to 69.7 per 1,000 live 
births in 1931. Adam R. Johnson is city manager. 

CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA—Acquisition of the 
water plant authorized by a favorable vote for a 
bond issue of $375,000; opened a new playground; 
and reduced the bonded debt. George P. Sea- 
right is city manager. 

CINCINNATI, Onto—The 
was reduced $802,262 


non-self-supporting 
bonded debt At the end 
of the year the general fund had an unexpended 


balance for operating purposes of $41,481; the 


TIME ee es ® 


A vital factor on many contracts, 
as every contractor knows. Time, 
the loss of which may quickly 
turn a prospective profit into a 
certain loss. 






In so far as rolling operations go, 
insure yourself by employing the 
roller in which you can place 
greatest dependence--The Buffalo- 
Springfield. 

Three wheel and tandems, steam 

or motor driven. Range of sizes 


and weights. Scarifier and other 
attachments optional. 


The Buffalo- 
Springfield 
Roller Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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city contributed $720,000 to unemployment relief, 
of which $678,000 was salvaged from appropria- 
tions allotted to various activities; 
ministrative was adopted; administrative 
savings in the water works amounted to more 
than $75,000; a new retirement for all 
employees was installed; police patrol cars were 
equipped with radio; and a new waste collection 
and disposal system was inaugurated. C. A. Dyk- 
stra is city manager. 

Fort FAtrRFIELD, MAtine—The public library 
was patronized more in 1931 than in any previous 
year; and the municipal debt was reduced $10,000. 


a revised ad- 


( ode 


system 


F. D. Farnsworth is city manager. 
GAINESVILLE, FLortpA—Bonds in the amount 
of $114,500 were retired; and $27,567 was ex- 
pended for the construction of a sewage disposal 
plant. W. A. Ford is city manager 
MILWAUKEE, Wisconstn—Milwaukee’s amor- 
tization fund, designed ultimately to wipe out the 
city’s debt, had assets of $3,650,663 at the end of 
the year; the death rate of 9.1 was the lowest in 
the history of the health department, the city win- 
ning second place in the National Inter-Chamber 
Health Conservation Contest; the per capita fire 
loss was $1.69, the lowest in sixteen years; and 
of the thirteen largest cities, Milwaukee had the 
lowest number of vehicle fatalities per 
100,000 population. Daniel W. Hoan is mayor. 


motor 
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EDSON MANUFACTURING 
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Rensselaer “Corey” 
FIRE HYDRANTS 


The Corey Fire Hydrants 
as built by us are the only 
Genuine Corey Fire Hy- 
drants manufactured, and 
they conform to the stand- 
ard specifications of the 
Water Works 


Association. 


American 





Rensselaer 


GATE VALVES 


Furnished in any size 
— 
for practically any 


working pressure 
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RENSSELAER VALVE CO. 
TROY, N. Y. 
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